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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1855. 


Hotes. 


BOOKS BURNT. 


Having been accustomed to enter in my adver- | 


saria any notices which I have met with in the 
course of my reading, of the destruction of books 


by fire, permit me to forward to you the first | 


portion of my collection. There is a second 
series of notes of the formation or existence of 
ancient libraries, which I shall be happy after- 
wards to send as a farther contribution to the 
history of books and their fortunes. No doubt 
many of these are already known to your readers, 


but perhaps they have not appeared im a collected | 


form. My time does not permit me to arrange 
them in chronological order. 
ties where I find them recorded. 
respondents who will, no doubt, make additions to 
this list, which may be considered supplementary 
to the notices of books burnt by the hangman, 
which have already appeared in your pages. 

It is pretended, that about the year of the 
world 3700, the Chinese Emperor Che-hwang-te 
ordered all books to be burnt; and that after this 


event, in the metal vases were left the only monu- | 
ments of the ancient characters. (Asiatic Journal, | 


vol. ii. p. 259.) 

Jehoiakim burnt the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
afier cutting them with a knife. (Jer. xxxvi. 
23. &c.) 


_In Acts xix. 19. it is recorded that those at 
Ephesus “who used curious arts, brought their 


books together and burnt them before all men.” 


Socrates, the historian, relates (book i. 6.), that | 


Constantine the Great ordered, that “if any 


writing of Arius” was found, it should be forth- } 


with committed to the flames, to destroy not only 
the heresy, but every memorial of it. Any one 
who, after this, secreted any of Arius’s books, did 
so on pain of death. To the same effect writes 
Sozomen, i. 20. 


After this, heretical books were commonly or- | 


dered to be removed in the same way. This will 


account for the fact, that so few of the writings of | 


reputed heretics now remain. 

The destruction of the famous library of Alex- 
andria in a.p. 642 by Omar, is too well known to 
need description. 

The Council of Constance in 1414 condemned 
the writings of Wiclif to the flames, and added 
the condemnation of the author's bones. The 
same Council burnt Hus, the author of the heretical 
books. 

Luther copied the example of his teachers, and 
in 1520 burnt publicly the Pope’s bull, the de- 
cretals, canon law, &c., at Wittemberg. But we 
must remember that Luther's writings had been 


| the siege of that city, but not intentionally. 


I give my authori- | 
You have cor- 





already burnt at Mentz, Louvain, and other 


| places. 


Many books have been burnt privately as well 
as publicly in consequence of the decision of the 
Council of Trent concerning heretical writings. 

The burning of two-thirds of the Sibylline 
books by Amalthea, in the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud, is well known. (Comp. A. Gell. i. 19., and 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xiii. 18. 27.) The library of 
Pisistratus escaped burning at the destruction of 
Athens by Xerxes, who removed the books to 
Persia. (A. Gell. vi. 17.) 

The Alexandrian library was in part burnt at 
(A. 
Gell. vi. 17.) 

In 435, an Armenian council ordered the writ- 
ings of Nestorius to be publicly burnt. 

In 680, at a general council at Constantinople, 
the writings of Honorius, Bishop of Rome, and of 
others, were condemned as heretical and burnt. 

In 868, a Roman council issued a condemnation 


| of Photius, and adjudged to the flames his book 


against Pope Nicholas. 

In 869, at Constantinople, the writings of Pho- 
tius and of his defenders were ordered to be burnt 
before the synod. 

In 904, at Ravenna, the acts of the council, 
which condemned Formosus the Pope at Rome, 
were rescinded and burnt. 

In 1209, the second Council of Paris prohibited 
and burnt the writings of Aristotle and of others. 

In 1410, a convocation at Oxford condemned 
and burnt the writings of John Wiclif. They 
were again burnt in 1412, at Rome. 

In the destruction of Herculaneum in a.p. 79, 
many books were burnt; many others yet remain 
more or less injured by fire. 150 volumes were 
discovered in 1754. 

It is said that books, to the number of 200,000, 
were burned in a.p. 476 at Constantinople by 
order of Leo I., Bishop of Rome. 

Many of the books of Galen are known to have 
been burnt in his own house at Rome. One ac- 
count says he wrote no fewer than 300 volumes, 
the greater part of which were burnt in the 
Temple of Peace, where they had been deposited. 

There was a great destruction of books at the 
sacking of Rome by Genseric the Goth. The 
same is recorded of the overthrow at Athens. 
And of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans under Titus. 

Augustin says: 

“ Ezra, the priest of God, restored the law which had 
been burnt by the Chaldeans in the archives of the 
temple.” — Opp., vol. iii. part ii. App. 

Honorius ITIL, in a.p. 1216, condemned the 
writings of John Scotus Erigena to be burnt. 

In the fifth century, Marcian, the Roman em- 
peror, issued an edict in which he condemned to 
the flames the writings of Eutyches. 
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Justinian, by a constitution made at the time of 
the fifth general council of Constantinople, or- 
dained that the writings of heretics should be 
burnt. Especial reference is made to Anthimus, 
Severus of Antioch, Zoaras, &c. 

Justinian, by another edict against Severus, 
forbad “that the sayings or writings of Severus 
should remain with any Christian man;” and 
ordered that “they should be burnt with fire by 
their possessors. Whoever disobeyed was to have 
his hands cut off.” 

In 1120, a council at Suessa condemned a book 
by Abailard, and compelled him to put it into the 
fire with his own hands. 

By will, Virgil required his own poems to be 
burnt; but Augustus prevented it from being 
effected. (Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 30.) 

The first Roman libraries were burnt when the 
city was set on fire by Nero. (Sueton., Nero, §c.) 

The library adjoining the Temple of Peace at 
Rome was burnt under Commodus. Compare 
Herodian, i. 44. B. H. Cowper. 

(To be continued.) 


“ CHRISTIE'S WILL,” oR “ CRYISTISWOLL.” 


Every one acquainted with Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy i is aware that “* Christie's Will” is the 
name of a famous border reiver of the seventeenth 
century : 

“ Traquair has ridden up Chapelhope, 

And sae has he down by the Gray Mare’s Tail; 
He never stinted the light gallop, 
Until he speer’d for Christie’s Will. 
“ Now Christie’s Will peep’d frae the tower, 
And out at the shot-hole keeked he; 
* And ever unlucky,’ quo’ he, ‘is the hour, 
That the warden comes to speer for me!’ 


«* Good Christie’s Will, now, have na fear! 
Nae harm, good Will, shall hap to thee; 
I saved thy life at the Jeddart air, 
At the Jeddart air frae the justice tree. 


“* Bethink how ye swore, by the salt and the bread, 
By the lightning, the wind, and the rain, 
That if ever of Christie’s Will I had need, 
He would pay me my service again.’ 
“ «Gramercy, my lord,’ quit’ Christie’s Will, 
‘Gramercy, my lord, for your grace to me! 
When I turn my cheek, and claw my neck, 
I think of Traquair, and the Jeddart tree.’ 
“ And he has open’d the fair tower yett, 
To Traquair and a’ his companie ; 
The spuile o’ the deer on the board he has set, 
The fattest that ran on the Hutton Lee. 
« * Now, wherefor sit ye sad, my lord ? 
And wherefor sit ye mournfullie ? 
And why eat ye not of the venison I shot 
At the dead of night on Hutton Lee?’ 
**0O weel may I stint of feast and sport, 
And in my mird be vexed and sair! 
A vote of the canker’d Session Court, 
Of land and living will make me bare. 





“* But if auld Durie to heaven were flown, 
Or if auld Durie to hell were gane, 
Or . . . if he could be but ten days stoun, 
My bonnie braid lands would still be my ain.’ 
“QO mony a time, my lord,’ he said, 
‘ I’ve stoun the horse frae the sleeping loun ; 
But for you I'll steal a beast as braid, 
For I'll steal Lord Durie frae Edinburgh town!’” 


As the ballad goes on to relate, and as Sir Walter 
Scott’s notes explain, Christie’s Will was as good 
as his word. He kidnapped the “ auld lurdane” 
near the sands of Leith, and enveloping him in a 
cloak, carried him to the Tower of Grahame, in 
Annandale, where he was detained in close con- 
finement until the lawsuit in which Traquair was 
concerned had been decided in his favour. Lord 
Durie, it was understood, would have voted in 
favour of the opposite party. Various other 
daring deeds are recorded by the freebooter, 
which well entitle him to distinction in Border 
history. 

But who was Christie's Will? Sir Walter 
states, on the authority of a somewhat ambiguous 
tradition, that his real name was Armstrong, and 
that he was the son or grandson of Cristopher, 
son of “ the famous John Armstrong of Gilknockie, 
executed by James V.;” hence called Christie's 
Will by way of distinction. 

The “Johnnie Armstrong” alluded to was ex- 
ecuted, it is believed, in 1529. His son Christo- 
pher appears to have been an infant at the time: 

“ And God be with thee, Kirsty, my son, 
Where thou sits on thy nurse's knee.” 

If this was the Christopher, as Sir Walter sup- 

ses, who grants a bond of man-rent to Lord 
Maxwell in 1557, he would then be about twenty- 
nine years of age, and could not well have been 
the father of Christie’s Will, who kidnapped Lord 
Durie; which circumstance must have occurred 
nearly eighty years afterwards. Alexander Gib- 
son, Lord Durie, the well-known collector of 
Durie’s Decisions, was promoted to the bench 
10th July, 1621, and died in July, 1646.* As he 
is described as “ Auld Durie” in the ballad, the 
probability is that his abduction took place to- 
wards the close of his life, about 1640. At all 
events Christie's Will, who is represented as 
having performed certain dexterous feats during 
the troubles of Charles I., must have been in the 
prime of life at the time, and was more likely, if 
an Armstrong at all, to have been the grandson 
than the son of Kirsty ; hence, unless Christopher 
had continued as a family name for two or three 
generations, the designation of Christie's Will is 
inexplicable. 

We have been led into these remarks by the 
fact, not generally known, perhaps, that Cryistis- 


* Another authority mentions his death as occurring 
10th June, 1644. 
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woll was, and still may be, for aught we know, a | beautiful, but almost incompatible with other 
surname in this country. This appears from the | colours. Nevertheless, by mixing it with red, we 
following extract : produce — colour which harmonises more 
“Test. Chryistiswoll— The testament, testamentar, universally than any other, whether primary or 
&c., of vmqle Johne Chryistiswoll, zonger, ane of the | compound. Thus purple and red, purple and 
portioneris of Lunderstoun, ffaithfullie maid, &c., the | gold, purple and green—nay, even purple and 
—~ Bi SN ~— be — | blue itself —are all manifestly good mixtures. But 
constitul homas rvistiswoll, in Drae, his brother, ° _ .. » . ¥ 
and Jonet Sympsone, spous to the defunct, his exrs, &c. though purple is 8 harmonious, and wh itself ” 
. . « This testament was maid be the mouth of the | beautiful, yet it has this peculiarity, viz. it loses 
deid, day, moneth, zeir and place, foirsaid. Befoir thir | all its charms when seen by an artificial light. 
witnesses — Mr. Thomas Zonger, minister at Innerkipe; Surely none can be so dull of imagination, as 
Thomas ame "> a — _——- - of the | not to see the obvious spiritual meaning of all this. 
ortioneris of Lunderstoun, and James Hyndman, in | w - z 
Sedianain . . « Confirmed at Glasgow, the penult Blue—the hue of heaven—is too bright and pure 
day of May, 1608 zeiris.” to blend with earthly hues. How, then, can we 
3 bring heavenly things to harmonise with things 
earthly? Has it not been by the shedding of blood ? 
Is it not the red stream of our Saviour’s blood, 
which has brought down Heaven to earth? Is it 
a ¥ te . not that crimson stream which has restored har- 
cee a of Erskyne,” dated 16th Ja- a _ ne his en between —_ 
. . ast Seeieiinids — an eaven? And as purple—an apt emblem 
In Scotland, “ Christie's Will,” and “ Cryistis- of the Gospel —is the a om which is suited 
to all other colours, so the Gospel is the only 
scheme of religion which is suited to the condition 
of all men. And as purple, so beautiful when 
seen by the light of Heaven, looks dead and mean 
by an artificial light, so the Christian religion, 
when contemplated by a heaven-illuminated mind, 
is seen to be the sublimest of ideas; but, seen by 
the dim taper of human reason, it looks mean 
and despicable. 
It has sometimes been maintained, that every- If there be any truth in these considerations, 
thing material has its symbolical signification. | how much might colouring, in every branch of 
Have any of your readers, who incline to this the art, be improved and ennobled by a due re- 
opinion, ever observed how remarkably this theory | gard to its symbolical meaning! —a meaning 
is supported by the following facts in regard to | which seems to have been graciously implanted in 
colour ? | matter, in order that it may act as an antidote to 
If twenty persons were asked which they con- | itself, and raise the mind from an undue attach- 
sidered the most beautiful of the three primary | ment to material things to the contemplation of 
colours — blue, red, or yellow? probably fifteen | things spiritual. Surely it is presumptuous to 
out of the twenty would reply “ blue” — heaven's | condemn Mr. Ruskin as romantic and fanciful, 
own hue. Yet ask those fifteen to name the two | because he considers that to be the most perfect 
colours which they consider would form the most system of colouring in which red, blue, and pur- 
harmonious combination, probably not one of them | ple (the colours revealed to Moses on Mount 
would mention blue as forming part of this fa- Final) predominate. It may be objected that 
vourite mixture. : : blue harmonises with brown and grey; but it 
It is a law of colouring, that no two primary | should be remembered, that these are neutral 
colours will blend —the effect would be harsh, the tints, and, as far as the present argument is con- 
contrast too violent; but a primary colour must | cerned, must be placed in the same category with 
always be united with a compound, and in that | black and white. E. H. 


It farther appears that Chryistiswoll, or Crystis- 
woll, was the name of a place as well as of persons : 
Robert Stewart, of Crystiswoll, is a witness to the 
testament of “ Robert Birsbane of Bishoptoun, 


woll,” as pronounced by the peasantry, are pre- 
cisely similar ; hence the possibility that the one is 
merely a misnomer of the other, and that the | 
freebooter of the ballad was not an Armstrong at 
all, but a genuine descendant of the Cryistiswolls! 

A. 





FACTS RESPECTING COLOUR. 


compound the primary must bear a part. Thus, Bromsgrove. 

red and purple are a good mixture, because red 

is an ingredient of purple. Green and gold are a 

good mixture, because yellow is an ingredient of HOTICES OF THB BSAD SBA. 

green. Upon the same principle, blue and green | _It is not without reason that readers are puzzled 


ought to be an agreeable combination, because | when finding such contradictory statements in the 
blue is an ingredient of green ; yet blue and green | works of well-known authors, as are to be met 
are universally considered a bad mixture. ‘Thus | with in the following passages: 

we po any blue will not harmonise either with 1. “The lake Asphaltites is vastly great in circum- 
red, yellow, or green. It stands alone, exquisitely | ference, as if it were a sea. It is of an ill taste, and is 
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pernicious to the adjoining country by its strong smell ; 
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| 
ourselves with drinking the flour and water mixed, which, 


the wind raises no waves there, nor will it maintain either 


fish or such birds as use the water.” * — Tacitus, lib. v. 
ec. 6. 

2. “ This lake Asphaltydes is by some also called Mare 
Mortuum, for by reason of the saltnes, and thicknes of it, 
nothing can live in it; neyther will it mix with the 
waters of Jordan, though the river run through the very 
midst of the lake. No creature can possibly sink in it, 
though it were a horse, or oxe, and their legs were tyd 
together; nay, the very burds that sometimes would fly 


though not very palatable, served to appease our hunger.” 
—Irby and Mangles’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, 


| and the Holy Land, London, 1845, p. 107. 


over it, are by the noysome smell of it suffocated, and fall | 
| force of habit, that our Bethlemites, who had preceded with 


dead into it.” * — Teonge’s Diary, p. 120. 


8. “The river Jordan running a great way further 
with many windings, as it were to delay his ill destiny, 
gliding through the plains of Jericho not far below where 
that city stood, is at length devoured by that accursed 
lake Asphalty les, so named of the bitumen which it 
vomiteth; called also the Dead Sea— perhaps in that it 


nourisheth no living creature, or for its heavy waters, | 


hardly to be moved by the wind. 
p. 110., 1600. 

4. “We found the hills, which are of white stone, 
hicher the nearer we approached the Dead Sea. The air 
has been always thought to be bad; and the Arabs and 
people who go near its banks, always bind their handker- 
chiefs before their mouths, and draw their breath through 
their nostrils, through fear of its pernicious effects.” * — 
Pocock, vol. ii. pp. 34, 38., 1733, 1740. 

5. “Everything about it was in the highest degree 
grand and awful. Its desolate, though majestic features, 
are well suited to the tales told about it.”*— Clarke's 
Visit to the Holy Land, 1801. 





— Sandys, lib. iii. | 


6. “I went on, and came near to those waters of death ; | 





y stretched deeply into the southern desert, and before 


me, and all around as far away as the eye could follow, | 


blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow, and naked, 
walled up in her tomb for ever—the dead and damned 
Gomorrah. There was no fly that hummed in the for- 
bidden air— but instead, a deep stillness. No grass grew 
from the earth, no weed peered through the void sand; 
but in mockery of all life, there were trees borne down by 
Jordan in some ancient flood, and these, grotesquely 
planted upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim 
skeleton arms, all scorched and charred to blackness by 
the heats of long silent years.” — Lothen, cap. xiii. p. 106. 


7. “At length we reached the shore of the fatal sea, 
and encamped within a few yards of the water’s edge. The 
shore was strewn with logs of wood, and withered branches 
that presented something of a petrified appearance, and 
lighted into a fire with great facility. There was no shell, 
or fly, or any sign of life along the curving sand.” — 
Warburton’s Crescent and the Cross, cap. xi. p. 107. 

8. “ About six we entered the great plain at the end of 
the Dead Sea; for about a quarter of an hour we passed 
a few bushes, but afterwards found the soil sandy and 
perfectly barren. At dark, we stopped for the night in a 
ravine at the side of a hill, much against the wishes of 
our guides; who strongly urged the want of water and 
the dread of dytchmaan, as inducements to make us pro- 
ceed. We collected a quantity of wood which the Dead 
Sea had thrown up at high-water mark, and endeavoured 
to make a fire in order to bake bread, as we had flour. 
[he wood however was so impregnated with salt, that all 
our efforts to light it were unavailing ; and we contented 





* The references thus marked are to be seen in Teonge’s 
Diary, London, 1825, pp. 120. 123. 





9. “ We arrived all at once at the lake; I say all at 
once, because I thought we were a considerable distance 
from it. No murmur, no cooling breeze, announced our 
approach to its margin. The strand, bestrewed with 
stones, was hot; the waters of the lake were motionless, 
and absolutely dead, along the shore. There was no 
want of wood, for the shore was strewed with branches of 
tamarind trees brought by the Arabs; and such is the 


great caution over the plain, were not afraid to kindle a 
fire which might so easily betray us. One of them em- 
ployed a singular expedient to make the fire: striding 
across the pile, he stooped down over the fire till his 
tunic became inflated with the smoke; then rising briskly, 
the air, expelled by this species of bellows, blew up a 
brilliant flame. 

“ About midnight I heard a noise upon the lake. The 
Bethlemites told me that it proceeded from legions of 
small fish which come and leap about on the shore. This 
contradicts the opinion generally adopted, that the Dead 
Sea produces no living creature.” — Chateaubriand’s 
Travels to Jerusalem and the Holy Land, London, 1835, 
vol. i. pp. 343, 344. 

10. “ Since our return (to America), some of the water 
of the Dead Sea has been subjected to a powerful micro- 
scope, and no animalcule or vestige of animal matter 
could be detected.” — Lynch’s United States’ Expedition 
to the Dead Sea, 1849, p. 377. 

11. “Almost at the moment of my turning from the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea, notwithstanding the long credited 
accounts that no bird could fly over without dropping 
dead upon its surface, I saw a flock of gulls floating 
quietly upon its bosom; and when I roused them by a 
stone, they flew down the lake, skimming its surface 
until they had carried themselves out of sight.”— 
Stephen’s Incidents of Travel, cap. xxxii. p. 122. 


12. “ The general appearance of this wilderness of land, 


} and water over which an awful silence reigns, is gloomy 


in the extreme, and calculated to depress the spirit of the 
beholder. The soil around (the Dead Sea) being im- 
pregnated with salt, produces no plants; and the air 
itself, which becomes loaded with saline particles from 


evaporation, cannot be favourable to vegetation. Hence 
the deadly aspect which reigns around the lake. During 


the few hours we remained in this neighbourhood, we 
confess we did not see any birds; but it is not true that 
the exhalations of the lake are so pestiferous as to kill 
those which attempt to fly over it.” — Robinson’s Pales- 
tine, vol. i. pp. 66, 67. 

13. “Nothing in this place gave me the least idea of 
the desolation spoken of in the Bible. The air is pure, 
and the fields extremely verdant.” — Mariti’s Visit to the 
Dead Sea, 1760, vol. vii. p. 372. 

14. “ The old stories about the pestiferous qualities of the 
Dead Sea and its waters, are mere fables or delusions; 
and actual appearances are the natural and obvious effects 
of the confined and deep situation, the intense heat, and 
the uncommon saltness of the waters. Lying in its deep 
cauldron, surrounded by lofty cliffs of naked limestone 
rock, exposed for seven or eight months in the year to 
the unclouded beams of a burning sun, nothing but ste- 
rility and solitude can be looked for upon its shores: and 
nothing else is actually found, except in those parts 
where there are fountains or streams of fresh water; in 
all of which places there is a fertile soil, and abundant 
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vegetation. Birds also abound, and they are observed to 
fly over and across the sea without being, as old stories 
tell, injured or killed by its exhalations.” — Pictorial 
Bible, London, 1849, vol. iii. p. 572. 

15. “THE DEAD SEA. 

‘Upon the stern and desolate shore I stood 

Of that grim lake, within whose foul recess, 

Jordan’s sweet waters turn to bitterness. 

O’er the dull face of the sepulchral flood, 

No spirit moved. In vain with soft caress, 

The gentle breeze its sullen waters wooed : 

No token answered. Nor was it the less, 

When there arose a tempest fierce and rude, 

A ghastly scene; for like no living sea, 

Whose billows, buoyant with a sparkling life, 

Ride on the storm, rejoicing in the strife, 

Was this; but when the strong wind mightily 

Lifted its leaden waves, with dismal roar, 

And heavy corpse-like sound, they fell upon the shore.’ 








“ From Bethany we struck into a path, a little to the 
south of the Jericho road, and leading directly to the 
head of the lake. ‘This was, if possible, even more dreary 
than the other; on all sides rose, peak above peak, blasted 
and desolate mountains, each like the crater of an extinct 
voleano. And as I deséended into the silent plain of the 
Dead Sea, the only living creature in sight was a long 
thin snake, like a whipcord; that, curling itself away 
among the stones, seemed quite in character with the 
scene. 

“ But there was nothing gloomy in the colour of the 
lake itself: on the contrary, it was a deep and beautiful 
blue; and if those naked rocks around were but covered 
with foliage, and those barren sands with verdure, it 
would indeed be a lovely and enchanting scen And 
such it was once, —‘ even as the garden of the Lord, before 
the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 

“ But as I drew nearer to the water’s edge, its character 
seemed to change, and I perceived how rightly it has 
received its name, Like the mirror held to the dead 
man’s face, no breath of life dimmed the polished bright- 
ness of its surface. 








The gentle breeze played over it 
unheeded: there it lay, motionless and dumb— with its 
blue eye turned up to the naked sun, in a fixed and glassy 
stare.” — Ferguson's Pipe of Repose, London, 1851, 
pp. 102. 108, 109. 


16. “I have no bright recollections of pleasant scenes, 
or happy hours experienced during my tour. Parching 
heat and intolerable thirst, the dusty wilderness, stum- 
bling and faded horses, the vain shelter of tents; the by 
no means vain stings of fleas, flies, and their coadjutors 
and accomplices; the fights with muleteers, and the im- 
positions of divers hirelings; make up the sum of my 
recollections, to which I may add a fever I caught bath- 
ing in the Jordan, and which has clung to me until my 
safe arrival home—a favour seldom accorded to other 
Europeans similarly situated, as they are almost invari- 
ably, and in a few days, relieved from their torments by 
death.” — Neal’s Eight Years in Syria and Palestine, 
London, 185], vol. i. p- 146. 

17. “I must here assert most positively, that the al- 
leged impossibility of horses wading through the waters | 
ef the Dead Sea, in consequence of the density of those 
waters, which would make them lose their balance, con- 
stitutes a wild fable, resting on no foundation ; and which, 
like many other fallacies, has been repeated at pleasure, 
thus acquiring progressive and increasing currency in the 
narratives of succeeding travellers. 

“And here we are encamped once more for the last | 
time on the shore of this sea, which has become so dear | 
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to us; now we can estimate at their correct value the 
fantastic fables so long invented to represent it as a place 
of malediction and death. I must confess, however, that 
on this particular occasion the attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood are materially qualified, owing to the swarms 
of musquitoes by which we were assailed. Not content 
with assaulting such parts of our bodies as are exposed to 
their sting, these persevering enemies contrive to get 
within our clothing, and stab us even through cloth, 
linen and flannel— with venom enough to drive us out of 
our senses.” — De Saulcy’s Journey round the Dead Sea, 
London, 1854, vol. ii. pp. 33. 36, 


18. “The Dead Sea was anciently called ‘Sea of the 
Plain,’ * Salt Sea,’ ‘ East Sea;’ and by Josephus, and the 
Greek and Roman writers, ‘ Lacus Asphaltites;’ that is, 
bitumenous lake, on account of the bitumen found in its 
waters. 

“ The water of the Dead Sea contains one-fourth of its 
weight in a hundred of saline ingredients, in a state of 
perfect desiccation. It is also impregnated with other 
mineral substances, especially with bitumen, which often 
floats on its surface in large masses; it is most probably 
cast up from the bottom by volcanic action, and is re- 
corded to have been seen after earthquakes in masses 
resembling small islands. Considerable quantities of 
wood, and other vegetable matter, are found cast on the 
shores by the great buoyancy of the water, in which it is 
difficult to swim; the feet being buoyed up to a level 
with the head. Its specific gravity is to that of distilled 
water, as 1212 to 1000; and greater, therefore, than that 
of any other water known. 

“ Josephus relates, that some slaves, thrown in with 
their hands tied behind them, by order of Vespasian, all 
floated. Modern travellers have floated in its waters 
without moying, and were able to read a book or sleep; 
and a horse having been driven in on one occasion, did 
not sink, but floated on his back, violently throwing his 
legs upwards, 

“ There age some hot brackish springs on the shores, 
but only two of sweet water, at Ain Jidy, and on the 
peninsula of the eastern shore. Not a trace of vegetation 
nor a patch of verdure is to be found anywhere but in 
the two last-mentioned spots, except some canes and 
reeds near the salt-marshes; all is death-like sterility ; 
not a living creature is seen, because the smallest bird 
would not find a blade of grass for its sustenance. The 
scenery is thus awfully wild and sublime, presenting a 

vivid picture of the grim terrific abode of eternal death.” 
— Journal of a Deputation to the East, London, 1854, 
Part II. pp. 379, 380, 381. 





The space required for the insertion of the 
above extracts in “ N. & Q.” will prevent my taking 
some other quotations from standard works: that 
of Professor Robinson, and his well-known learned 
coadjutor the Rev. Mr. Smith, being among the 
number. De Saulcy, to whose interesting volumes 
a reference has already been given, differs from 
all preceding travellers, as he does from many 
biblical scholars, when stating that the doomed 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah may not have been 
destroyed by any sudden irruption of the Dead 
Sea. He states that the two places were distant 


| from each other seventy-five miles; and if ever 


submerged, the ruins, on the “recession of the sea, 


| were left on dry land,” which he has discovered. 


A critical writer has recently remarked, that 
Mr. De Saulcy’s claim to this discovery cannot 
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be disputed, and to this opinion many readers will 
readily give their assent. 

Long as this note may be, still it cannot be 
closed before briefly referring to three distin- 
guished travellers, who perished shortly after 
navigating the Dead Sea, and left their remains 
not very far from its banks. 
much-regretted Costigan, whom the writer met at 
Constantinople before starting on his fatal expe- 
dition, and whose “melancholy story is known.” 
Lieutenant Molyneaux, of H. M. S. “ Spartan,” 
in 1847 was the second unfortunate victim. He 
passed three days, and as many nights, in his boat ; 
and died on returning to his ship of the fever which 
he caught at that time. The notes left by this 
gallant young officer “ were read before the Geo- 
graphical Society, and noticed in the Atheneum.” 

ne other name remains only to be mentioned, 
that of the lamented Dale; he breathed his last 
on the hills of Lebanon, and was buried at Bey- 
rout. Second in command of the United States’ 
Expedition to the Dead Sea, he died in the ser- 
vice of his country ; and the beautiful tribute paid 
to his memory by Commander Lynch will tell 
how much his loss was regretted. 

Witiiam Winsturor. 

Malta. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


“ Mon in the mone, stond and streit ; 
On is bot-forke is burthen he bereth. 
Hit is muche wonder that he na doun slyt, 
For doute leste he valle, he shoddreth ant shereth : 
When the forst freseth much chele he byd 
The thornes beth kene is hattren to-tereth ; 
Nis no wytht in the world that wot wen he syt 
Ne, bote hit bue the hegge, whet wedes he wereth. 


“ Whider trowe this mon ha the wey take, 

He hath set is o fot is other to foren, 

For non hithte that he hath ne sytht me hym ner shake, 
He is the sloweste mon that ever was yboren, 
Wher he were othe feld pycchynde stake, 

For hope of ys thornes to dutten is doren, 
He mot myd is twyby! other trous make, 

Other al is dayes werk ther were yloren. 


“ This ilke mon upon heh whener he were, 

Wher he were y the mone boren aut yfed, 
He leneth on is forke ase a grey frere, 

This crokede caynard sore he is adred. 

Hit is mony day go that he was here, 
Ichot of is ernde he nath nout ysped ; 

He hath hewe sumwher a burthen of brere, 
Therefore sum hayward hath taken ys wed. 


“ Sef thy wed ys ytake, bring hom the trous, 

Set forth thyn other fot, stryd over sty ; 

We schule preye the haywart hom to ur hous, 
Ant maken hym at heyse for the maystry ; 
Drynke to hym deorly of fol god bous, 

Ant our dame Douse shal sitten hym by, 
When that he is dronke ase a dreynt mous, 

Thenne we schul borewe the wed ate bayly. 


“ This mon hereth me nout, thah ich to hym crye, 
Ichot the cherl is def, the del hym to-drawe, 


The first was the | 


[No. 275. 





Thah ic xexe upon heth nulle nout hye 

The lostlase ladde can nout o lawe. 

Hupe forth, Hubert, hosede pye 
Ichot thart amarstled in to the mawe; 

Thah me teone with hym that myn teh mye, 

The cherld nul nout adoun er the day dawe.” 

Harl. MS. 2253. 

We are here presented with the idea our an- 
cestors entertained of an imaginary being*, the 
subject of perhaps one of the most ancient as well 
as one of the most popular superstitions in the 
| world. He is represented leaning on a fork, on 

which he carries a bunch of thorns, because it was 

for “ pycchynde stake” on a Sunday that he is 

reported to have been thus confined.. There can- 
' not be a doubt that the following is the origin of 
the idea, however the moon became connected 
with it. See Numbers xv. 32.: 

“And while the children of Israel were in the wilder- 
ness, they found a man that gathered sticks upon the 
sabbath day,” &c. 

To have a care “ Lest the chorle may fall out 
of the moone” appears from @haucer’s 7roilus and 
Cressida to have been a proverbial expression in 
his time. In the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Peter Quince, in arranging his dramatis persone 
for the play before the duke, directs that “one 
| must come in with a bush of thornes and a lan- 

tern, and say he comes in to disfigure or to present 

the person of moonshine,” which we afterwards 
find done. ‘“ All that I have to say,” concludes 
the performer of this strange part, “is, to tell you 
that the lantern is the moon, I the man in the 
moon, this thorn-bush my thorn-bush, and this 

dog my dog.” See Tempest also, Act II. Se. 2.: 

“ Ste. I was the man in the moon, when time was. 
Yal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee; 

My mistress showed me thee, thy dog, and bush.” 

So far the tradition is still preserved among 
nurses and schoolboys; but how the culprit came 
to be imprisoned in the moon is still to be ac- 
counted for. It should seem that he had not 
merely gathered sticks on the sabbath, but that 
he has stolen what he had gathered, as appears 
from the following lines in Chaucer’s Testament 
of Creseide, where the poet, describing the moon, 

| informs us that she had 

“On her brest a chorle painted painted ful even, 

Bearing a bush of thorns on his backe, 

| Which for his theft might clime no ner the heven.” 

We are to suppose that he was doomed to per- 
petual confinement in this planet, and precluded 
from every possibility of inhabiting the mansions 
| of the just. With the Italians Cain appears to 
have been the offender, and he is alluded to in a 
very extraordinary manner by Dante in the 20th 
canto of the Inferno, where the moon is described 





{* Our correspondent is of course aware that the song, 
with some similar remarks on this “imaginary being,” 
have been noticed by Ritson in his Ancient Songs, p. 34., 


| edit. 1792. — Ep. ] 
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by the periphrasis “ Caino e le spine.” One of the In Bell’s edition of Chaucer (1782) it is — 


commentators on that poet says that this alludes 
to the popular opinion of Cain loaded with the 


bundle of faggots ; but how he procured them we | 


are not informed. The Jews have some Talmud- 
ical story that Jacob is in the moon, and they be- 
lieve that his face is visible. The natives of Ceylon, 
instead of a man, have placed a hare in the moon. 

Clemens Alexandrinus quotes Serapion for his 
opinion that the face in the moon was the soul of 
a sibyl. See Plutarch’s Morals also (p. 559., 
Holland’s transl., fol. 1603), where Sibylla is 
placed in the moon: 

“And the demon said it was the voice of Sibylle, for 
she, being carried about in the globe and the face of the 
moon, did foretell and see what was to come.” 

These last two instances may throw some light on 
the obscure passage in Dante. H. 8. 





Hlinor Potes. 


Old French Monthly Rules. —In the Calendrier 
Historial attached to La Bible, de [Imprimerie 
de Francois Estienne, 1567, there are the follow- 
ing monthly rules, each accompanied with a neat 
illustrative woodcut : 


“ Januier. Ce mois est figure de la mort corporelle. 

Feurier. En ce mois on reclost les hayes. 

Mars. En ce mois on seme l’orge et autres legumes. 

Auril. En ce mois on meine les troupeaux aux champs. 

May. En ce mois on s’addonne aux esbats. 

Juin. En ce mois on tond les moutons. 

Juillet, En ce mois on fauche les prez. 

Aoust. En ce mois on fait moissons. 

Septembre. En ce mois on vendange. 

Octobre. En ce mois laboure les terres. 

Nouembre. En ce mois les champs prennent leur faces 
triste. 

Decembre. En ce mois l’hyuer fait ranger les gens a la 
maison.” 


The benevolent intention of Francis Stephen, 
the eminent compiler of this beautiful specimen of 


a very early almanac, is thus expressed in his | 


Preface “ Av Lectevr :” 

“Comme ceux qui considerent peu l’eternele proui- 
dence et gouuernemente de Dieu en ces choses inferieures, 
et moins dependans d’icelle, attribuans quasi le tous aux 
causes secondes et aux estoilles. Dont le plus souuent 
viennent a dire choses non seulement cdtre toute pieté 
chrestienne, mais aussi eslongées de toute verité, ainsi 
que le demdstre assez ce qui succede de leurs vaines et 
fausses pronostications.” 

G. N. 


Mutilation of Chaucer.— At p. 22. of a lecture 
On Desultory and Systematic Reading, by the 
Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., one of 
the publications of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, is the following : 

“ I saw his sleeves perfumed at the hand 
With gréase, and that the finest in the land.” 








“ T saw his sleves purfiled at the hond 
With gris, and that the finest of the lond.” 

Before quoting, the lecturer says: “I will, how- 
ever, read it (Chaucer's language) as it stands, 
with the change only of an obsolete word or two.” 
His change in this instance simply makes the pas- 
sage absurd. Bell’s note on “ purfiled” is “ from 
the Fr. pourfiler, which properly signifies, to work 
on the edge.” “Gris” is a species of fur. 

J. H. Averine. 


Thucydides and Mackintosh. —I was struck the 
other day with a coincidence of thought, ap- 
parently undesigned, between Sir J. Mackintosh 
and Thucydides. In speaking of the Crusades, 
the former observes : 

“The warlike spirit of the age was set in motion by 
religion; by glory; by revenge; by impatient valour; 
by a thousand principles, which being melted into one mass 
were not the less potent because they were originally unlike 
and discordant.”— Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 121. 


Compare this with Thucyd. (vi. 18.) : 


“Nouioare . 76 Te davAov «cai rd uécov Kar Td wary 
axpiBés av gvyxpadévy wader’ ay ioyvey,” 


Fastener for loose Papers. — Every literary 
man knows that loose papers have a power of 
travelling about a table or aroom. At the Ame- 
rican store in New Oxford Street are sold, for a 
penny a-piece, little wooden nippers, acting by a 
spring of brass wire, in a most efficacious manner. 
One of them will hold from one sheet to several 
quires of paper so tightly, that it will be impos- 
sible to shake the nippers off the paper, and very 
difficult to shake the paper out of the nippers. 

M 


London Directory, 1855.—In 1954 some con- 
tributor to “ N. & Q.” may be thankful that your 
pages have embalmed the following means of com- 
paring the then London Post-Office Directory with 
that of 1855 : 


“A new edition of the London Post-Office Directory has 
just made its appearance. It contains 1/5 sheets of super- 
royal, or 2620 octavo pages. The whole of this vast bulk 
of information is constantly kept ‘in type,’ so that cor- 
rections and additions may readily be made, The present 
edition has been worked from a new fount, — the largest, 
we are told, that Messrs. Besley and Co. ever cast. There 
is a peculiarity in the binding which deserves attention : 
to facilitate reference, the different parts of the volume are 
coloured blue, red, or yellow, on the fore-edge, and the 
contents printed upon it. Each volume took a quick hand 
an hour and a half to sew; but the whole number, 7000, 
weighing when ready for delivery upwards of 30 tons, 
were bound in ten days!” 

E. W. 


The Congress at Rhinocorura.—The Greek 
Church father Epiphanius, the same who inter- 
dicted the reading of the writings of his celebrated 
colleague Origenes, indicates (in his Panario Here- 
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sibus) the time when the first political congress | 


was held since the Creation. It was, he assumes, 
the three sons of the patriarch Noah, who had met 
at a congress at Rhinocorura, for the purpose of 
dividing the world among themselves. Having 
come to an understanding, he continues, the 
treaty was submitted to their father Noah, who 
gave his consent to it in his last will. That will 
must have been read by the pious Philastrius, 
cotemporary of Epiphanius; for he was so sure of 
the fact, that in his work De Heresibus the dis- 
belief in that division, and its legitimacy, forms 
the 118th species of the heresies described in it. 
Dr. Micwetsen. 
Twins. —In an Historical Dictionary of England 
and Wales, printed 1692, I have met with the fol- 
lowing entry, which may perhaps be interesting to 
the readers of “N. & Q.,” as showing that the 
sympathy of “The Corsican Brothers” may be 
y son sn nearer home. 

“ Tremane.— Nicholas and Andrew Tremane were twins, 
born in Devonshire, alike in all lineaments, and felt like 
pain, though at a distance, and without any intelligence 
given. They equally desired to walk, sit, eat and drink 
together; and were both slain together at New Haven in 
France, 1562; the one a captain of horse, the other but a 


private soldier.” 
Rev. L. B. 
Whittlebury Oaks. — As it is possible that the 


Queries. 
WILKES’S COPY OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS. 


Coventry, in a letter to Barker (Claims, §c., 
p- 298.), says that “at the sale of Wilkes’s books 
there was a Junius with Wilkes’s notes, brought 
5l. 17s. 6d.” One would suppose that this was a 
fact admitting of no doubt; but Barker follows 
with this comment: “I have examined the sale 
catalogue of Mr. Wilkes’s books, and do not find 
any mention of the Junius.” After this one would 
suppose there could be no doubt the other way. 
Now I have a catalogue of the sale of Wilkes’s 
books, with prices and names of purchasers, and 
there I find — 

“No. 715. Junius’s Letters, 2 vol. 1794 [the last figure 
defaced}. 15s. 

“No. 716. Junius’s Letters, 2 vol. 1. 
51. 15s. 6d.” 

Both editions were bought in the name of Wall, 
or Wales, but from my copy it is difficult to make 
out the exact name. 

All is not yet made clear. 


Lond. 1772. 


In 1800, Chalmers 


| published separately his Appendix to the Supple- 


zeal of some of the photographic correspondents | 


of “ N. & Q.” may be sufficiently fervent to sus- 
tain them through a short winter’s excursion for 
the sake of securing representations of magnifi- 
cent objects which will very shortly cease to exist, 
I beg to call their attention to the exceedingly 
fine old oaks in Whittlebury Forest, some of 


which are of enormous size, and are in the most | 4! ) n ‘ c : 
his private MS. notes, come into the possession of 


picturesque state of partial decay. This forest is 
about to be disafforested, and the trees are at this 
time marked for destruction, and will shortly be 
cut down, under (I believe) the authority of the 
Crown, previous to the land being allotted to the 
various claimants. It is difficult to understand 
why these magnificent wrecks of trees should be 
felled before the land is assigned to its new 
owners, for the value of them as (fire?) wood 
cannot be supposed much, if at all, to exceed the 
cost of cutting them down. Many persons would 
willingly pay much more than their real value for 
the sake of securing them on their property; and 
not a few keen agriculturalists would much rather 
bear the obstruction they might cause than allow 
such splendidly picturesque old trees to be de- 
stroyed. XX. 


Inseriptions on Buildings.—The following in- 
scription in capital letters, in relief, is in front of 
the gallery in the Court House, Aberdeen : 
“SERVATE TERMINOS QUOS PATRES VESTRI POSUERE.” 


W. G. 


| 





mental Apology, intended to prove that Hugh 
Boyd was Junius. Therein (p. 42.) he writes: 

“T have now before me Mr. Wilkes’s edition of Junius’s 
Letters, with MS. notes which were written with his own 
hand. The first note is, ‘ This edition is imperfect and in- 
correct. It was printed by Dryden Leach.’ ” 


It is obvious that an edition printed by Dryden 
Leach was not the edition of “ 1772,” for that, it 
may fairly be assumed, was the genuine Woodfall 
edition ; indeed I know of no other in which the 
two volumes are dated 1772. Then again, how 
did any edition which belonged to Wilkes, and had 


Chalmers in 1800; for Wilkes’s books were not sold 
for two years after — Nov. and Dec. 1802? To 
make confusion greater, in Aug. 1853 the books 
of Mr. Roche of Cork were sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, and one lot is thus described : 

“614. Junius’s Letters, 2 vol. old russia. H. S. Wood- 
fall, 1772. 

*.* This copy contains the notes, interlineations, and 
index references copied from those found in that belonging 
to John Wilkes, Esq., sold at his sale in 1802.” 

Can any of your intelligent readers say what are 
the facts? Where is the copy which Chalmers 
quoted from in 1800? Where the copy which sold 
for 52. 15s. 6d. in 1802 ? Ww. Cc, J. 





MEDAL OF THE PRETENDER. 


T inclose you two wax impressions of the two 
sides of a medal I possess, in order the better to 
describe it. The medal is of silver, with a very 
handsome head on one side, and on the other side 
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a dead tree, with a young living tree in leaf | and that he married Elizabeth, the second daugh- 
springing out of its roots. I think the tree is in- | ter of Robert Whitgrave, Esq., of Burton, in the 
tended to be an oak. Over the top of the dead | same county, and by whom he had an only son, 
tree is the word “ revirescit ;” and at the bottom, Samuel Bagnall. But by several pedigrees of 
“1750.” The medal is rather larger than a half- | that family which I consulted, it appears that Sir 
crown of 1823 ; indeed, the half-crown will nearly | Ralph was never married, and that his son Samuel 
go within the outside rim of the medal, which is | was illegitimate. 
considerably broader than that of the half-crown. | The second son of John was Sir Nicholas Bag- 
| The account I received many years ago of this nall, who married and had a large family, and re- 
medal is, that it was given by the Pretender to | ceived in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth 
Colonel Goring; who, I believe, died a field- | the appointment of “ Marshall of the Army in 
marshal in the Prussian service, and from him | Ireland,” which he retained until his death, and 
; came into the possession of a member of my | which occurred in 1575 at his seat, Newry Castle, 
1 family, in which it has continued ever since. I | in the county of Armagh. _ He was succeeded by 
am descended, through my grandmother, from | his eldest son, Sir Henry Bagnall, who was also 
. William Goring of Kingston and Fradley in Staf- | married and had several children. The queen, 
fordshire, and Colonel Goring was of the same | upon the death of his father Sir Nicholas, ap- 
7 family I was told that very few of those medals | pointed him to the same command, which Sir 
were struck, as they were intended only for the | Henry held until his death in August, 1598, when, 
4 intimate friends and warm supporters of the Pre- | during the rebellion, he was slain in a battle at 
e tender. As my grandmother was about ten years | Blackwater, fought against the celebrated O'Neill, 
of age when the medal was struck, I think it pro- | Earl of Tyrone. 
- bable that the account she gave of it was correct, Upon the death of Sir Henry Bagnall, the queen 
i and the more so, as it was always held in par- | gave that command to Sir Richard Bingham; but 
h ticular esteem. I have never heard of any other | he dying very suddenly shortly afterwards, the 
medal of this kind, but possibly some of your readers | queen appointed Sir Samuel Bagnall, the cousin 
, may : and I should be obliged to any of them for any | of Sir Henry, to that very important office. Sir 
farther information, either respecting the medal | Samuel was very much distinguished at that 
~ itself or Colonel Goring. period as a military man. He had accompanied 
I may add, that the medal is considerably worn, | the famous Devereux, Earl of Essex, in the ex- 
= as if it had been carried in the pocket; but not | pedition against Cadiz in 1596, and at the taking 
it so as to obliterate any of its parts. of that city by assault, he received eight wounds, 
il Cuas. S. Greaves, Q. C. | and was knighted on that occasion by the Earl of 
1e [This medal, which was struck in Italy, is not uncom- | Essex, under the authority granted specially to 
an mon. It represents Prince Charles; and the reverse, the | him by Queen Elizabeth. So soon as Sir Samuel 
d young tree springing from the withered trunk, alludes to received the appointment, he immediately put 
of his hopes of ag my his family. Impressions exist himself at the head of 2000 infantry and 300 ca- 
in copper. ne likeness of the Prince was an approved aves 4 eressed over the chu J into Ireland 
ld one, for it appears upon three other medals of different VERT s GRC CECHSSE CVSS SES CHERRS CD SSNS. 
Co sizes, bearing date respectively 1745, 1750 ; 1752, Sept.23. | _ The latest account I have as yet been able to 
ks To what does this latter date refer? | find of him is, that he still held the same command 
by | in 1602 ; but whether he died or resigned about 
that time, I cannot ascertain. Sir Samuel Bag- 
nall married, and left issue several daughters, but 
- SIR SAMUEL BAGNALL. whether he had any sons I do not know. 

a ; a , : | As the correspondents of “N. & Q.” are so 
—_ Some time since a friend of mine requested me | numerous and so well read, I have thought it very 
: to obtain for him information respecting a gentle- | probable that some of them may be able to fur- 

man of the name of Sir Samuel Bagnall. He said | nish me with the additional information I am in 
ire it was supposed he resided in Ireland, and held | search of. My Queries are: 
ers some military command there, either at the latter 1. The name of the wife of Sir Samuel Bag- 
id part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or beginning | nall ? 
J. of that of James I. 2. Where his residence was, and when and 
To satisfy my friend’s request, I examined with | where he died ? 
some care many of the existing historical and 3. The names of his sons (if any?) and the 
other documents relating to the reign of Eliza- | names of his daughters, and whether married or 
beth, and ascertained that the family of Bagnall | not ? CuHARTHAM. 
wo belonged to the county of Stafford ; also that one 
* to John Bagnall, Esq., had two sons, Ralph and — 
ery Nicholas. That the eldest son, Sir Ralph Bag- 
ide nall, was described of Barlaston in that county, 
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Minor Queries. 
Pope and “ The Dunciad.” — Do any of your 


correspondents know of an edition of The Dun- 
ciad (alone) in 12mo. or small! 8vo., of the date of 
1750? Such an edition there certainly was. If 
any gentleman happens to possess it, and would 
kindly send it to the publisher's for my inspection, 
it should be safely and thankfully returned in two 
or three days. C. 


Gurney's “ Burning of East Dereham.” — An 
Account of the lamentable Burning of East Dere- 
ham, in the County of Norfolk, on the 1st of July, 
1581, by Arthur Gurney, in verse, black letter, 
1582, London. Mentioned by Blomefield, who 
refers to Anecdotes of Topography, p. 371. 

Where can I meet with a copy of this scarce 
poem? [could not find it at the British Museum. 

G. A.C. 


Neilson Family.— What branch of the family | 


of Neilson bears the ‘arms of the Neilson of Cor- 
sack ; and what are the arms, crest, and motto, if 
any? The same information respecting the family 


of Neilson of Crays; Neilson of Craigcaffie; | 


Neilson of Maxwood ; Neilson of Grangen ; Neil- 
son of Galloway or Galway. In Naphtali, p.323., 


the name of John Neilson of Corsack is mentioned, | 


the said J. N. having died at Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 
1666. The name of Neilson, jun. (I suppose the 
son), appears in the list of fugitives, May 5, 1684. 
The land which appertained to this family was 
confiscated, it is said. Can you give any reliable 
information on the subject? To whom is it sup- 
posed to have belonged ? 

The name William Neilson appears in the list 
of provosts of Edinburgh, a. p. 1717-18. Who are 
the descendants of this William Neilson, and what 
were his arms, crest, motto, &c. ? 

In the time of Robert Bruce, one of the family 
was entitled to bear two shields. What were 
they, and to whom descending, with crest ? 

From what heraldic work can this be learned ? 

Ex Famati. 


P.S.— Would you kindly say whether the 
Neilsons are descendants of the O'Neils, kings of 
a province of Ireland; or from whom supposed to 
be descended, and how far back they can trace 
their pedigree ? 


Lucifer's Lawsuit. — After having described the 
dispute between Corcyra and Corinth, respecting 
Epidamnus, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, Niebuhr adds the following remark : 


“From a legal point of view, much might indeed have 
been said on both sides to justify the interference: and if 
the matter had been tried in a court of justice with all the 
trickery of lawyers, very different decisions might have 
been come to; as in a very learned lawsuit of Lucifer 
against Christ, for doing injury to paganism, which was 


| composed in the seventeenth century.”— Lect. on Anc. 

| History, vol. ii. p. 39., ed. Schmitz. 

| Can any of your correspondents explain this allu- 
sion ? L. 


Husbandman. —What is the original signifi- 
cation of this term? In the present day we 
usually understand by it an agricultural labourer, 
a cottager, and such like. I have, however, seen 
it put as an addition, in former times, to persons 
whom I am disposed to think must have been in 
a somewhat higher position in life than those 
above mentioned. In Burn’s History of Parish 
Registers in England, p. 98., is an extract from 
the register at Barwell, October 7, 1655, of “ Mr. 
Gregory Isham, attorney and husbandman ;” and 
at Hawsted, p. 129.: 

“ William Cawstone and Mary Baldwin, of this parish, 
were married 8 Sept. [1710]. The said William is a 
husbandman, and liable to pay 2s. 6d. as the king’s 


duty.” 
C. J. 


Talismanic Ring. — I have a ring in my posses- 
sion to which my father attached superstitious 
importance, and it bears the following inscription : 
“C2, O. A?, = MS. T?. R*. Talisman *.” 

Can any of your readers enlighten me as to the 

meaning of these signs, and inform me if such 

rings are common ? G. C. 
11. Mark Lane. 


Booch or Butch Family.— Information is re- 
quested as to the family of Booch or Butch, who 
lived in Carlisle or its neighbourhood. Upwards 
of one hundred years ago Elizabeth Booch (or 
Butch) from Carlisle settled in Dublin. Her 
father was an ensign in the army of William IIL, 
at the battle of the Boyne. Her husband's father 
was an officer in James’sarmy. He either belonged 
to Tyrone, or settled in that county after the 
revolution. Any information will interest 

A Descenpant. 


Wolverhampton. 


Dramatic Queries. — Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding the following curious drama, 
the names of dramatis persone, &c. ?—The Manu- 
script, an interlude, by William Lucas, 1809. This 
drama is published in a volume along with The 
Travels of Humanus in search of the Temple of 
Happiness, an allegory. I would also be obliged 
for any account of the author. Besides the works 
I have mentioned, he has written The Fate of 
Bertha, a poem, 4to., 1800; The Duellist; or Men 
of Honour, London, 8vo., 1805, —a story calcu- 
lated to show the folly, extravagance, and sin of 
duelling. 

Can any of your readers give me the names of 
the authors of the following dramas, all of which I 
believe are very scarce ?— The Planters of the 
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Vineyard ; or the Kirk Sessions confounded, a 


comedy : Edinburgh, 1771. Malvina, a tragedy: 
printed at Glasgow, 1786. The Duke of Roch- 
ford, a Tragedy from the Posthumous works of a 
Lady of Quality : performed at Edinburgh, 1799. 
Can any of your Newcastle correspondents give 
me any account of T. Houston, author of The 
Term-Day; or the Unjust Steward, a comedy: 
printed at Newcastle, 1803 ? R. J. 
First Book printed in New England.— At the 
sale of the residue of Mr. Pickering’s books at 
Sotheby's Rooms on the 12th ult., a lot (531) 
was sold, comprising various editions of the Psalms 
betwixt the years 1630 and 1675; it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Stevens, the American agent, who 
stated that one of the versions, dated 1646, was 
the first book printed in New England. Any 
bibliographical information respecting this volume, 
and its claims to priority, will oblige. 
C. J. Francis. 
Islington. 


“ The woodville sung,” §c. — 
“ The woodville sung, and would not cease, 
(Sitting upon the spray) ; 
So loud he waken’d Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay.” 
It is desired to know whence the above is a 
quotation, and also what bird is intended by the 
* woodville ?” E, A. B. 


F.S.A. Question. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents state if there be any, and what, legal rights 
with reference to the assumption by individuals, 
members or fellows of any societies, chartered or 
otherwise, to affix this or that series of letters to 
their names; or any and what legal remedies for 
wrongful assumption? I apprehend that there is 
no legal remedy; and that the assumption at all, 
except where the authority is specially granted 
by charter, is a mere matter of taste or custom. 
How far a bye-law could give such authority, is 
another question. Nemo. 


“ William and Margaret.” — This beautiful 
ballad has been set to music no less beautiful than 
itself. But who is the composer? It opens in 
the key of D minor, but the key changes with every 
verse. It isnot to be found in the list of Purcell’s 
works, I hope Dr. Rimpavct, or some of your 
1usical correspondents, can answer my question. 

Hermes. 


Armorial. — To what families do the following 
arms belong ? 

1. Azure, a griffin rampant or. 

2. Argent,a chevron gun between three bugle- 
horns sable. 

The tinctures may not be quite correctly given 
on the plate from which the above are copied. 

P. P—s. 





Arms of Iisley. — On the floor of the chancel of 
the parish church of Yoxall, co. Stafford, is a stone 
slab, with a Latin inscription, commemorating 
Thomas Swinnerton of High-Wall-Hill, in the 
parish of Yoxall, gentleman, second son of Thomas 
Swinnerton of Butterton, co. Stafford, who died 
3rd July, 1713; and above the inscription is 
carved the arms of Swinnerton, a cross fleurée, 


| over all a bendlet, impaling a chevron between 


three birds, or martlets. 

This Thomas Swinnerton married Sarah, second 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas Ilsley, of High- 
Wall-Hill; and the adjoining stone records her 
death on 12th August, 1717, and styles her “ wife 
and relict of Thomas Swinnerton, Gentleman.” 

What is the blazon of the lady's arms ? 

Shaw, in his History of Staffordshire, vol. i. 
p- 101., describes the birds as “ Cornish choughs.” 
The arms of Ilsley are generally given as, Or, 
two bars gemelles sable, in chief three pellets. 

D. W. B. 


Hinor Queries with Answers. 


Joyce Family. —Could any of your correspon- 
dents, who have access to a copy of Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, inform me whether, in that work, 
there is any account of the family of Joyce, at 
Blackfordby in the hundred of West Goscote ? 
Also, could any one give me any particulars con- 
cerning William Joyce, mentioned in Pepys’s 
Diary, as to the place of his birth, &c. M. (1) 


{In Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 63, 64., 
edit. 1804, under Blackfordby, appears the following : — 
“Mr. John Joyce, who owned an estate at Blackfordby, 
very pleasantly situated on an eminence, well wooded, 
and excellent land both for tillage, sheep, and dairy, died 
more than twenty years since, leaving four sons, William, 
Nicholas, John, and Henry. The eldest, William, an 
attorney, died a few years after his father ; when the 
estate came to Nicholas, the present possessor, who now 
lives at Billesdon, and was an apothecary there. John, 
the third son, who was likewise an apothecary at Coles- 
hill, on the death of William, relinquishing business, came 
to reside at Blackfordby, and farmed the estate, which he 
rented of his elder brother Nicholas. This John died very 
lately, and has left a family, among whom is a son, also 
named Jolm. Henry, the fourth brother, lives unmarried 
at Ashby. In the chapel yard, at the east end of the 
chapel, is an old altar tomb of stone, for William Joyce, 
gent., who died 1706, aged 51; and Sarah his wife, who 
died 1731, aged 67. ‘There are several head-stones for 
their descendants, who have long inhabited the house 
opposite.” This William Joyce does not appear to be the 
same person who is noticed in the Diary as Pepys’s cousin, 
whose wife’s name was Kate, “a comely fat woman.” 
Anthony Joyce kept the Three Stags at Holborn Conduit, 
as we learn from a token issued by him, and described by 
Akerman, p. 105.] 


The Irish Palatines.— Can you tell me where 
to look for a satisfactory account of the Palatines 
in Ireland? I am aware of what is said of them 
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by Ferrar in his History of Limerick, pp. 409— 
412., edit. 1787. ABHBA. 


_ [The following notice of the poor Palatines occurs 
in the Memoirs of Thomas Marquis of Wharton, by Sir 
R. Steele, p. 66. : ‘ 


“In this year (1709) the poor Palatines came into 
England, and my Lord Wharton, whose wisdom was too 
extensive to be confined to the narrow views of an igno- 
rant selfish faction, procured the Privy Council of Ireland 
to join with him in an humble address to Her Majesty, 
that as many of the poor Palatines as Her Majesty should 
think fit, might be settled in that kingdom; where they 
should be very kindly received, and advantageously 
settled.” 

Some farther notices of these poor Palatines will be 
found in The Annals of Queen Anne, 1709, 8vo. pp. 166— 
168. Consult also Boyer’s Political State of Great Britain, 
vol. i. pp. 133. 276—280. ] 


; Etruscan Bronzes. — At the sale of the collec- 
tion of the late Crofton Croker, last month, were 
several Etruscan bronzes labelled — 


“Dug up in 1829, under the immediate inspection of 
Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Canino, on his estate at 
Canino, in Romany, on the borders of Tuscany, from the 
tombs of the ancient Etruscan kings; discovered to be 
the ruins of Vitulonia, which existed previous to the 
foundation of Rome, and 800 years before the birth of 
Christ. Purchased by Mr. W. Tilt, Great Russell Street, 
Covent Garden.” 


Can any of your readers refer me to an account 
of this discovery ? R. H. B. 
Bath. 


[In Archeologia, vol. xxiii. pp. 130—276., is a “Cata- 
logue and account of certain Vases and other Etruscan 
Antiquities discovered in 1828 and 1829, by the Prince of 
Canino, translated and communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries, by Lord Dudley Stuart, in a letter to the 
Earl of Aberdeen.” In an appendix to the article is a 
note by the Prince, containing an account of the origin of 
the excavations, &c. Consult also the Gent. Mag., vol. c. 
pt. i. pp. 162. 352.) 


The “ Telliamed.” —Is a publication called 
Telliamed (about 1750) known to any of your 
readers ? D. 

Leamington. 

[The following notice of this work occurs in Barbier, 
Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes, 8. v.: “ Telliamed 
ou Entretiens d’un Philosophe indien avec un Mission- 
naire francois, sur la diminution de la mer, mis en ordre 
sur les Mémoires de M. de Maillet, par. A. G. [A. Guer }. 
Amsterdam, l’Honoré, 1748, 2 vols. 8vo. Nouvelle édi- 
tion, augmentée sur les originaux de l’auteur, avec une 
vie de M. de Maillet [par l’abbé le Mascrier]. Paris, de 
Bure, 1755, 2 vols. 12mo.”] 

“ The Twa Bairns,” a Ballad. —In Mr. Kings- 
ley's lecture on English Literature, at Queen's 
College, Harley Street, published with other 
lectures in 1849, he asked : 

“How many —. are there in England now who could 
have written ‘The Twa Bairns,’ or ‘Sir Patrick Spense?’” 
We all know “Sir Patrick Spense,” through Percy's 





Reliques; but where is the ballad of “The Twa 
Bairns” to be found ? C. (2) 
{ This ballad is entitled “ The Bonnie Bairns,” and will 
be found in Allan Cunningham’s Songs of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 70., edit. 1825; it commences — 
“ The lady she walk’d in yon wild wood, 
Beneath the hollin tree, 
And she was aware of twa bonnie bairns 
Were running at her knee.”] 


Replies. 
THE DEVIL'S DOZEN. 
(Vol. x., pp. 346. 474. 531.) 


I might, I think, complain of the tone of G. N.’s 
reply ; I shall content myself with proving that he 
is wrong on every point, of both his Query and 
his “ defence” of it. He says he has never heard 
of the “baker’s dozen.” I wonder where he has 
lived. I beg leave to inform him, that the 
“baker's dozen” is not a phrase, but a fact of 
daily occurrence in the trade for the number 
fourteen, or more commonly thirteen ; and if he 
will send to any baker’s shop for a dozen of rolls, 
he will receive thirteen of a larger size, or fourteen 
of asmaller. I will venture a conjecture at ex- 
— whence this custom may have arisen. 

Jnder the highly penal statutes for the assize of 
bread, bakers were liable to heavy penalties for 
any deficiency in the weight of loaves, and these 
weights were specified for loaves of every price 
from 18d. down to 2d. ; but penny loaves, or rolls, 
were (no doubt from their minute weights) not 
specified in the statute: and therefore the bakers, 
when selling these nondescripts, to be on the safe 
side, threw in a thirteenth of the larger rolls or 
two of the smaller ones. And though the assize 
has been discontinued, the practice still survives ; 
and my housekeeper, only last week, received 
fourteen small rolls for the dozen. Nor is the 
use of the term confined to the technicality of the 
trade; it is frequently used metaphorically to 
express thirteen or fourteen: for instance, in 
Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, G. N. 
will find : 

“ Baxer’s Dozen, fourteen ; that number of rolls being 
allowed to purchasers of a dozen.” 

And it is so ancient, that old Hudson, when he 
discovered the Bay of that name, gave to a cluster 
of thirteen or fourteen islands on the east shore of 
it the name of the “ Baker’s Dozen,” as may be 
seen in all the charts, and even in the foreign 
ones, for D’Anville’s great atlas exhibits those 
islands as “ La Douzaine du Boulanger.” 

The passage G. N. quotes from Dr. Jamieson 
is an gious mistake of both his and the good 
Doctor's. It refers to a matter of an entirely 
different nature, viz. the superstitious dislike 
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which many people have to sit down to table with 
thirteen guests. Dr. Jamieson says, he cannot 
account for so strange a prejudice; but I need 
hardly say, that it alludes, not to any supposed 
“Devil's dozen,” but to the very contrary—a 
supper where there were a dozen righteous per- 
sons, and one only the Devil’s, Judas Iscariot. C. 





COWLEY ON SHAKSPEARE. 
(Vol. xi., p. 48.) 


For the satisfaction of J. O. H., I copy from an 
old edition of Cowley in my possession, printed by 
Herringman in 1680, the passage to which I sup- 

se he refers. It occurs in the preface to his 
wing in which he complains of a publication of 
his verses without his concurrence, full of errors 
and interpolations. He then proceeds : 

“From this which has happened to myself, I began to 
reflect on the fortune of almost all writers, and especially 
poets, whose works (commonly printed after their deaths) 
we find stuffed out, either with counterfeit pieces, or with 
such which, though of their own coin, they would have 


called in themselves, for the baseness of the alloy; | 


whether this proceed from the indiscretion of their friends, 
or by the unworthy avarice of some stationers, who are 
content to diminish the value of the author, so they may 
increase the price of the book. This hath been the case 
with Shakspeare, Fletcher, Johnson, and many others, 
part of whose poems I should take the boldness to prune 
and lop away, if the care of replanting them in print did 
belong to me,” &c. 

While on the subject of Shakspeare, may I be 
excused for noticing an allusion to one of his cha- 
racters which I have just met with, written some 
thirty years previous to this preface, and by no 
less a person than Chillingworth? It is in his 
first answer to “Charity Maintained,” and is as 
follows : 

“So that, as a foolish fellow, who gave a knight the 
lie, desiring withal leave of him to set his knighthood 
aside, was answered by him, that he would not suffer 
anything to be set aside that belonged unto him,” &c. 
This seems clearly to refer to the scene between 
Falstaff and the Lord Chief Justice, where the 
attendant says, — 

“T pray you, Sir, then set your knighthood aside, and 
give me leave to tell you, you lie in your throat,” &c. 


To which the knight replies, — 


“T give thee leave to tell me so! I lay aside that 
which grows to me! If thou get’st any leave of me, 
hang me,” &c. 

I hope Cowley would not have “pruned and 
lopped away” this passage. F. Wurre. 





SIR THOMAS PRENDERGAST. 


(Vol. xi., p. 12.) 

I have extracted (literally so) the following page 
from my Memoir of the Campaign of 1708, by 
John Marshall Deane, privately printed in 1846: 
and I send it to you as an answer to Mr. G. Tay- 
Lor of Reading, who (Vol. xi., p. 12.) wishes to 
know the particulars of the story of Sir Thos. 
Prendergast’s dream or vision. 


“Sir Thomas Prendergast was Colonel of the Twenty- 
second Regiment in 1709, when he fell at Malplaquet under 
very extraordinary circumstances, as testified by the fol- 
lowing extract from Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, vol. iii. 
c. viii. p. 220. 12mo. 1835. 

“« General Oglethorpe told us that Prendergast, an officer 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s army, had mentioned to 
many of his friends, that he should die on a particular 
day ; that on that day a battle took place with the French ; 
| that after it was over, and Prendergast still alive, his 
brother officers, while they were yet in the field, jestingly 
| asked him, ‘ Where was his prophecy now ?’ Prendergast 
| gravely answered, ‘I shall die notwithstanding what you 
| see.’ Soon afterwards there came a shot from a French 
| battery to which orders for a cessation of arms had not yet 
} reached, and he was killed on the spot. Colonel Cecil, who 
took possession of his effects, found in his pocket-book the 
| following solemn entry :—[ Here the date | ‘ Dreamt —— 
| or * Sir John Friend meets me.’ [here the very 

day on which he was killed was mentioned. ] 

| «*Prendergast had been connected with Sir John Friend, 
who had been executed for high treason [by William the 
Third]. General Oglethorpe said he was with Colonel 
Cecil when Pope came and inquired into the truth of this 
story, which made a great noise at the time, and was then 
| confirmed by the colonel.’ 
' 


“Such is this remarkable story. Mr. Croker endeavours 
| to throw doubt upon it: ‘Colonel Sir Thomas Prender- 
gast, of the Twenty-second Foot, was killed at Malplaquet, 
Aug. 31, 1709; but no trace can be found of any Colonel 
Cecil in the army at that period. Colonel Wm. Cecil, the 
Jacobite, sent to the Tower in 1744, could hardly have 
been, in 1709, of the age, rank, and station which Ogle- 
thorpe’s anecdote seems to imply.’ ; 

“ But General Oglethorpe does not say that Cecil was a 
Jolonel in 1709: he might only have been a subaltern at 
that time, and a colonel when spoken of in the above con- 
versation. If he was a relative of Sir Thomas Prender- 
gast, he would probably administer to his property and 
take charge of his papers, as he is reported to have done. 
It is at all events clear, that Friend, Prendergast, and 
Colonel Cecil, were of the same political party. Whatever 
then may be the measure of our credulity in respect of 
apparitions of spirits, or premonitions of death, this ex- 
planation, or rather objection, by Mr. Croker, has not, in 
my mind, cleared away the difficulties of the direct nar- 


rative.” 
J. B. Deans. 














Bath. 





* Note by Boswell. —“ Here was a blank which may 
be filled up thus, or was fold by an apparition.” 
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“ ROCCHA DE CAMPANIS.” 
(Vol. xi., p. 33.) 


Thanks are due to an Irish correspondent for a 
Note from a bookseller’s catalogue (would he had 
given the date), showing the value (five pounds!) 
set upon a book on bells. He will see the work 
enumerated in my first list, Vol. x., p. 240. 

I have before alluded to the same work as one 
full of information on the subject (Vol. vi., 
p-610.); but to give such an account of it as is | 
asked for, would be to abridge the whole work, 
and would take up too many pages of “N. 
& Q.” However, I will copy the title-page, and 
all that I find in the volume about Irish bells. 
For a fuller account of the good old bishop (who 
was a very voluminous writer), I would refer 
Enivat to biographical dictionaries. Should he 
wish to possess the work, I shall be happy to re- 
ceive the value set upon it by John O'Daly, and 
to devote it to the fund for the restoration of this 
church, in which I am engaged; or if he will 
favour me with a direct communication, dropping 
his assumed (I presume) name, I shall be ready to 
lend it to him should he wish to read it; it is a 
thin 4to. of 166 pages besides an index, with 


plates. The title-page (nicely ornamented) runs 
thus : 
“ DE 
CAMPANIS 


COMMENTARIVS 
A. FR. ANGELO ROCCHA 
EPISCOPO TAGASTENSI, 
ET APOSTOLICI SACRARIL PR.EFECTO 
ELUCUBRATUS, 
AD SANCTAM ECCLESIAM 
CATHOLICAM 
DIRECTVS. 


“In quo multa non minus admiratione, ac scitu digna, 
quam lectu jucunda, in Ecclesia Dei reperiri narratur. 
“Juxta diversa Quesita, que in pagina quinta videre 
licet. 

ROME 
APUD GULLIELMUM FACCIOTTUM. 
SUPERIORUM PERMISSU 
ANNO DOMINI 
M.DC.XI1.” 


“ Cap. VII. Admiranda de Campanis consecratis. 


“Silentio pretermittenda non censentur admiranda 
illa, et scitu quidem dignissima, que de Campanis con- 
secratis narrantur, presertim vero juramentum in primis 
illud in Hibernia, Scotia, et alibi super Campanas prestari 
consuetum, ob magnam reverentiam, que ipsis adhibetur 
dictis in locis. Si qui enim super Campanas pejerare, hoc 
est falso, et animo fallendi jurare audeant, plerumque 
tacite, ut ita dicam, vel celitus puniuntur. Si qui vero 
tales convicti ab homine pejerasse inveniantur, graviter in 
eos animadverti solet, ut colligitur ex eo, quod in Topo- 
graphia Hibernie scriptum reliquit Silvester Giraldus in 
hee verba. 

“* Hoe etiam non pretereundum puto, quod Campanas 
baiulas, baculosque Sanctorum in superiori parte recurvos, 


auro et argento, vel wre contextos, sive contectos, in | 


magna reverentia tam Hibernia, et Scotie, quam Guual- 


>. 
v7 - 
[No. 275. 
lie, vel Uualliw Populus, et Clerus habere solent; ita ut 
Sacramenta (hoc est juramenta), super hec longe magis, 
quam super Evangelia, et prsestare vereantur, et pejerare. 
Ex vi enim quadam occulta, et iis quasi divinitus insita, 
necnon et vindicta (cujus precipue Sancti illi appetibiles 
esse videntur) plerumque puniuntur contemptores, et 
graviter animadvertitur in transgressores.’ 
“ Hee de juramento super Campanas preestari memo- 
ratis in locis consueto, narrat Giraldus.” 
From which, methinks, a Scotch or a Welsh 
bookseller might as well claim the author for a 
countryman, as John O'Daly of Dublin fancies he 
must have been an Irishman! 
H. T. Exrtacomse. 
Rectory, Clyst St. George. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Collodionized Glass Plates, &c. — As 1 should be very 
sorry to make my old friend “ N. & Q.” the medium of 
any personal discussion between Mr. SHADBOLT and my- 
self, I will be contented with merely acquitting myself of 
the various allegations contained in his letter (Vol. xi., 
p. 34.), and leaving the case as it stands to the opinion of 
the public. I am not a little surprised that my letter on 
the subject of preserving collodion plates should so have 
disturbed Mr. SHapsoxt, and at the same time I am 
rather at a loss to find out what I have done to merit his 
statements concerning me. 

In my reply I must divide his statement into two 
parts. 

First, he says I accuse him of plagiarism. Secondly, 
he states that I have plagiarised on his process. 

Now, as to the first point. I must repeat what I said, 
which was nearly as follows: That it was singular Mr. 
SHApBOLT and myself should have been experimenting 
in the same line at nearly the same time, as his process 
seemed only to differ from mine in the fact that he left a 


| slight excess of nitrate on the plate, whereas I kept the 


excess in the syrup. I then stated that I felt Mr. Suap- 


| BOLT to bea perfectly independent discoverer, but claimed 


for myself the priority of publication. Then I gave an- 
other method of preparing the plate for keeping it; and, 


| having some — as to even taking that part of his 


process, I said that I adopted his r= of washing the 
plate with a weaker nitrate bath. might add, that in 
his first publication of his process, Mr. SHADOLT never 


) even alluded to my previous publication, although my 


process was published on the 17th of June, and his not 
till the 20th of the following month. He can surely, 
therefore, have nothing to say on this head? I do then 


| most distinctly claim being the first to apply the honey 


or grape sugar to the collodion plate. Next, I do claim 
having also applied the same substances to preserving the 
plate sensitive, as may be seen in four instantaneous views 
which will appear in the Exhibition before the end of this 
month, in one of which the plate was kept for twenty-four 
hours, and the other three were carried two miles in a 
hot summer sun, and kept five hours. These were shown 
at the Royal Institution before the publication ef my 
process. 

In my first publication I said that the stability of the 
process was greatly increased by my method. And again, 
in another place, that by my method the plates would 
keep for four hours at least. 

The combination of nitrate of silver with the pe 
sugar I still hold to be quite essential, as without it I find 
that not only are the half-tones not so perfect in the deep 
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shades, but next, that otherwise, with the utmost care 
possible, I cannot help getting one part of the plate more 
sensitive than the other, by the syrup washing the nitrate 
more from the side on which it is first poured on, than 
from that on which it runs off. It is evident, however, 
that after a certain time Mr. SHappBott’s syrup will be- 
come sufficiently nitrated by what it will wash off from 
the plate, and this nitrate will not, as he says, all preci- 
pitate by exposure to light, but a considerable portion 
will always remain in combination. My object is to pre- 
vent the washing off by having the syrup and the wash- 
ing bath each about equally charged with nitrate; and 
this small excess of nitrate does not injure the solution 
of grape sugar so much as it will most samples of honey, 
as the uncrystallisable sugar which the latter contains 
generally decomposes and causes the plate to fog. 

Now for the other portion of his statement : that I have 
taken his process, merely interpolating mine for making 


grape sugar. In my letter I said that I adopted the plan of 


Mr. Suapsotrtin washing the plate, which was excellent ; 


all his due. And then I gave a process in which, for 
reasons before stated, I used grape sugar, not honey, and 
put nitrate of silver in the syrup; and these differences 
being certainly at least as great as those between Mr. 
SHApBOLT’s process and mine, I leave it to the public to 
decide whether he has behaved as justly to me as I have 
to him. 

I may add also, in answer to what he says of the in- 
finitesimal nature of my dose of nitrate, that to all ac- 
quainted with the chemistry of photography it is well 
known what is the comportment of iodide of silver in the 
presence of even the smallest excess of nitrate of silver, 
and of the same substance when nitrate is not present. 
I feel the utmost confidence that my plan will be the one 
ultimately adopted for preserving the plates, as by this 
method with the grape sugar the results must be much 
more certain and regular than when honey, a substance 
which is of so uncertain a constitution, is employed. In 
conclusion, I may add that I am very sorry to have tres- 
passed on your pages for so long a space; but as you 
have given publication to Mr. SHApBOLt’s letter, I hope 
you will permit me, with your usual kindness, to make 
my response to it, and I promise that I will not trouble 
you farther on this matter; for should any reply be 
made to this letter, having now fully stated my case, and 
being also at present in a foreign country, I shall leave it 
to your readers to decide whether Mr. Suapro.t or my- 
self is in the right, and feel no doubt as to the result. 

F. Maxwe ut Lyte. 

Maison George, Rue Montpensier, Pau. 

Jan. 19, 1855. 

Bromo-iodide of Silver.— Mr. Reape, in a letter he 
addressed to you (Vol. xi., p. 51.), endeavours to show 
that the statements I made in my former letter in refer- 
ence to this subject are at variance with those of Mr. 
Lyre, which is not the case. He says that I prove, or 
think I prove, by my experiment, which he describes, 
that the so-called bromo-iodide of silver (for such, he 
says, is the precipitate I obtain from Dr. Diamonp’s 
solution) is in fact nothing of the kind, but consists en- 
tirely of iodide of silver; whereas, he says, Mr. Lyre 
first of all proves that the same compound and iodide of 
silver when dissolved in strong liq. amm. are each simi- 
larly acted upon by dilute nitric acid, and then forms a 
true bromo-iodide of silver, but in such combination as to 
exhibit the same kind of milkiness which occurs with 

ure bromide of silver on the addition of an acid, and 
ence leads to the conclusion that bromide and not iodide 
of silver is exhibited by this experiment. 





Now I beg to remark, in the first place, that the true 
bromo-iodide of silver which Mr. Lyre forms by adding 
an excess of nitrate of silver to a solution of the bromide 
and iodide of potassium, consisting as it does of a mixture 
of bromide with iodide of silver, is a very different com- 
pound from Mr. Reape’s bromo-iodide of silver; and, 
secondly, that my statement as to the latter being iodide 
of silver, is confirmed by Mr. Lrre, although Mr. Reape 
is endeavouring to prove the contrary. 

Again, Mr. Reape states that the whole of the silver 
from a solution of the double bromide and double iodide 
of silver is precipitated by water, which is quite true; but 
what it has to do with the question under discussion I 
am at a loss to conceive. The whole of the silver from 
Dr. Dramonp’s solution is precipitated by water, but it 
does not necessarily follow that the precipitate consists 
either wholly or partly of bromide or bromo-iodide of 
silver. On the contrary, the whole of the bromide of 
silver is, as I stated in my former letter, decomposed by 


| the iodide of potassium, iodide of silver and bromide of 
and as that makes the essential difference between his | 
process and mine, I felt that in so saying I had given him | 


potassium being formed; and if Mr. Reape will take 
the trouble to test the precipitate for bromine, after hav- 
ing well washed it with water, he will find that it does 
not contain a trace of that element. 

Farther, Mr. Reape states that paper prepared with 
Dr. DiamMonp’s solution is more sensitive than ordinary 
calotype paper in the proportion of 10 to 1; but what 
does Dr. D1AMonp himself say as to the effect of his so- 
lution of bromide of silver? He says (Photog. Journal, 
vol. i. p. 132.) it does not increase the general sensitive- 
ness of the paper, although it seems to accelerate its power 
of receiving impressions from the green rays; a statement 
which, as far as regards the general sensitiveness of the 
paper, is quite in accordance with my experience. 

n conclusion, if Mr. Reape will wash his paper more 
thoroughly after applying the solution, so as to get rid of 
the whole of the bromide and iodide of potassium, I am 
confident he will not find it more sensitive than ordinary 
calotype paper. J. LEACHMAN. 

20. Compton Terrace, Islington. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Death-bed Superstition (Vol. xi., p. 7.).— An 
extract from your paper, thus headed, having 
been extensively copied, I beg to state that the 
whole story is a misrepresentation, no doubt un- 
intentional. I was the clergyman of Charlcombe 
at the time alluded to, and no death took place in 
the parish during the year 1852 ; but in 1850 the 
clerk came to me to borrow, not the plate, for 
there was none, but a pewter plate to place it on 
the body of a person already dead, to prevent the 
body swelling. It is true I used the plate as a 
paten, but it was asked for simply because it was 
pewter; so that it might be a case of quackery, 
but not of superstition ; and I think it is plain to 
any one that a dying person could hardly bear a 
pewter plate filled with salt upon his chest, and if 

laced there it would be much more likely to 
asten death than to alleviate it. 
Epmunp Warp Pears. 


“ Whychcotte of St. John’s” (Vol. iii., p. 302. ; 
Vol. xi., p. 27.).— The authorship of this very 
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interesting work has often been questioned. I am 
however enabled to state, that it was written by 
the Rev. Erskine Neale, now rector of Wood- 
bridge. This gentleman is still actively engaged 
in literary pursuits. Among the best known of 


his later works are The Experiences of a Gaol | 


Chaplain and The Coroner's Clerk. 


Rosert S. Sarton. | 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Railroads in England (Vol. x., p. 365.).— The 
following extracts may perhaps interest your cor- 
a W. W., who inquires for notices of 
railroads earlier than 1676 : 

“It appears by the order of the Hostmen’s Company, 
*at a courte holden the thirde day of February, anno 
Regine Elizabeth, &c. 43, annoque Domini 1600,’ that 
waggons and waggon-ways had not then been invented ; 
but that the coals were at that time brought down from 
the pits in wains (holding eight bolls each, all measured 
and marked), to the staiths by the side of the river 
Tyne.”— Brand's History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, vol. ii. 
p. 272. vr ; 

Again : 

“1671. Waggon-ways, or railways, for the conveyance 
of coals, appear to have been in use on the Tyne at this 
period. In Bailey’s View of Durham, p. 35., it is stated 
(on the authority of Mr. Robson, then agent at Ravens- 
worth) that the earliest mention of coals delivered by 
waggons occurs in 1671, at Team Staith.”— Richardson’s 
Local Historian’s Table Book, vol. i. p. 301. 

And the following seems to confirm the date : 

“ September 2, 1674. The hostmen of Newcastle en- 
deavoured to procure an Act of Parliament to regulate 
the great abuses and exactions upon the collieries for 
their way leaves and staith-rooms.” — Branii’s History of 
Newcastle, vol. ii. p. 297. 

To the coal-owners on the river Tyne, there- 
fore, is due the honour of having commenced the 
system of Railways. The system was not adopted 
on the neighbouring river, the Wear, until a much 
later period, as appears by the following extract 
from Hutchinson's History of Durham: 

“ 1693. Waggon-ways were now first used on the river 
Wear by Thomas Allan, Esq., of Newcastle, who amassed 
a large fortune in collieries, and purchased estates, a part 
of which still retains the name of ‘ Allan’s Flatts,’ near 
Chester-le-Street.” 

Rosert S. Satmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ Talented” (Vol. xi., p. 17.).— Coleridge, a 


| 





great authority in such matters, objected to the | 


use of this word. 
says : 

“T regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable talented, 
stealing out of the newspapers into the leading reviews 
and most respectable publications of the day. Why not 
shillinged, farthinged, tenpenced, &c.? The formation of a 
ae neal pe from a noun, is a license that nothing 

ut a very peculiar felicity can excuse.” 


Coleridge evidently is not aware of its being a 


In p. 181. of Table Talk, he | 


| quote a pass: 


revived word, for he goes on to say that such 
slang mostly comes from America. Your corre- 
spondent adduces several words; he might have 
added gifted as analogous in formation to talented, 
and in most constant use. . 


“ Snick up” (Vol. i. p. 467.; Vol. ii., p. 14.; 
Vol. iv., p. 28.).— Respecting this expression, I 
ze from Middleton's Blurt, Master 
Constable, Dyce’s edit., 1840, vol.i. p.284., to show, 
as I think, that it is not invariably used as a stage 
direction for “ hiccough,” whatever it may signify 
in Twelfth Night : 

“ Sim. You smell a sodden sheep’s head: A rat? 

Ay, a rat; and you will not believe one, marry, foh! I 
have been believed of your betters, marry, snick up!” 
I think it likely to mean “shut your shop,” @ 
vulgar expression of the present day, —“ What do 
you know about it?” E. H. B. 

Demerara. 





The Post-mark on the Junius Letters (Vol. viii., 
p. 8.; Vol. x., p. 523.). — For the information of 
your correspondents, allow me to say that I have 
in my possession several letters of the required 
date, and bearing the peculiar mark. They are 
among the family correspondence of the late Dr. 
Doddridge. One of his daughters, while on a visit 
to the neighbourhood of London, writes to her 
mother at Northampton, and posts her letter 
(franked) at the suburban office. The mark is 
invariably a triangular stamp, with the words 
“PENY-POST PAYD,” countersigned “Muc Cul- 
lock.” These letters are written from the house of 
a Mr. Streatfield; and though the name of the 
place is in no case given at the head of the first 
page with the date (June, 1763), there is internal 
evidence sufficient to fix the post-office to have 
been situated in Highgate. Cuarves Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


“ Nettle in, dock out” (Vol. iii., p. 463.).—In 
addition to the instances already given of the use 
of this expression, I give you one from Middleton's 
More Dissemblers besides Women, Dyce's edit., 
vol. iii. p. 611. : 

“ Ts this my in dock, out nettle?” 


And the editor, in his note, refers to Sir Thomas 
More’s Works, 1557, fol. 809. E. H. B. 
Demerara. 


Poems of Ossian (Vol. x., pp. 224. 489.).— The 
John o’ Groat Journal says : 

“ We lately sent a deputation to wait on an aged 
widow of fourscore years, resident in Sutherland, who can 
repeat not much less than a thousand lines of poetry, 
which she regards as Ossianic, or belonging to a very 
remote age! Upwards of eight hundred lines, rather im- 

rfectly copied, we have got and can produce them . . . 

n the language of our friends who waited upon her, and 
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passed two long summer days in copying her lays: ‘She 
never heard these poems imputed to any but Ossian and 
other bards of the Fingalian age.’ She firmly believed | 
that the very words of these poems were those of the 
Fingalians. She never heard of the Macpherson contro- 
versy, nor that ever the poems of Ossian were in print.” 
In addition to this, I may add, that when I | 
attended University and King’s College, Aberdeen, | 
there were several students from Nova Scotia. | 
We all lodged in the same house. Our conversa- | 
tion one evening happened to turn on the Poems | 
of Ossian. I asked if they were known in Nova | 
Scotia? I was told, that many of the people who 
had emigrated from the Highlands could repeat 
many lines of his poems; although they could 
neither read nor write, and that they had never 
heard of Macpherson. W. G. 


Macduff. 


Books chained in Churches (Vol. viii., pp. 93. 
206. 273. 328.; Vol. x., pp. 174. 393.).— As re- | 
ference has several times been made in your pages 
to this ancient custom, perhaps you may not deem 
the following unworthy of your notice. The 
usage, it is evident, was owing to a scarcity of 
books, and may be traced back to distant ages. 
It was common in St. Bernard's time, for he says, 
in Serm. IX. de Divers. No. 1. : 

“Et est velut communis quidam liber, et catena alli- 
gatus, ut assolet, sensibilis mundus iste, ut in eo sapien- 
tiam Dei legat, quicumque voluerit.” 


The saint does not here mention churches as con- 
nected with this custom, for he spoke of what was 
known to all. But his meaning is more clearly 
set forth by St. Thomas Villanova, who was 
born in 1480, in his “Concio prima” in Festo Sti 
Augustini, No.3. He says, — 

“Unde Bernardus, mundum istum sensibilem, librum 
communem catena ligatum appellat, ut in eo sapientiam | 
legat quicumque voluerit, sicut solent esse in Ecclesiis ca- 
thedralibus breviaria promiscue multitudini exposita, 
catenulaque appensa.” 

J.N. 


Greenwich. 


Prophecies of Nostradamus, Marino, and Joa- 
chim (Vol. x., p. 486.).— 


“ Scrisse gia’ Nostrodamo in un Tacuino 
Autor, che mai non disse la bugia; 
L’istesso afferma un’ altra Profetia 
Del reverendo Abbate Gioacchino ; 

Che quando una bestiaccia da molino 
Parlar con voce humana s’udiria. 
Subito Il’ Antechristo nasceria 
E ’1 fin del Mondo sarebbe vicino.” 
Marino, La Murtoleide, Fisch. xlviii., 
ed. Spira, 1619. 
H. B. C. 


U. U. Club, 


The Divining Rod (Vol. x. passim). — Perhaps, 
like many of your correspondents, I had imagined 
that the supposed properties of the divining rod 





had been a discovery recently made, either by 
that great American artist, Mr. Barnum, or by 
one of the Dii minores of this country. To my 
mortification, however, I find that it is “as old as 


| the hills,” or at least cotemporaneous with the 


“ Sortes Virgiliane,” et id genus omne. I have 


| before me Zhe Works of Mr. Abraham Cowley, 


in two vols. 12mo., London, printed in 1681; and 
in one of his “ Pindarique Odes,” addressed to 


| Mr. Hobs (vol. i. p.41.), I find the following 
li 


ines : 
“To walk in ruines, like vain ghosts, we love, 
And with fond divining wands, 
We search among the dead 
For treasures buried.” 
And to these lines is added (p. 43.) the following 
note : 

“Virgula Divina, or divining wand, is a two-forked 
branch of a hazel tree, which is used for the finding out, 
either of veins, or hidden treasures of gold or silver; and 
being carried about, bends downwards (or rather is said 
to do so) when it comes to the place where they lye.” 


D. W.S. 


Amontillado Sherry (Vol. xi., p. 39.).— Mosto 
(French, mozt; German, must), or raw wine, is 
made up and flavoured by the addition of the wine 
grown in the district of Montilla. The product 
is Amontillado, or Montillated sherry. This is 
the real derivation of the term. I do not pretend 
to deny the peculiarity of the fermentation of 
Montilla wine. H. F. B. 


Mortality in August (Vol. x., p.304.).— Sep- 
tember will, I think, be found to be the month of 
greatest mortality in most of the plague years, 
although it does not appear to have been the case 
at Cambridge in 1666, or at Bury in 1637. From 
the extracts from the registers of St. Mary's, Bury 
St. Edmunds, printed in Tymms’s History of that 
church, it appears that in 1544 “ the highest rate 
of mortality was in August and September, when 
45 persons in the one month, and 75 in the other, 
are entered with the plague mark.” In 1637 
there were 74 in July, 128 in August, and 117 in 
September. Burtensis. 


Clay Tobacco-pipes (Vol. xi., p. 37.).— The 
Hunts appear to have been a family of pipe- 
makers, but where established I am unable to 
state. In my collection of old pipes from various 
localities, there are now about fifty different 
marks, and amongst them are two with the name 
in question, but of different individuals, “ 10HN 
auvnt” and “tTHomaAs avnT.” One was found in 
London, the other at Ogden St. George in Wilt- 
shire. In both cases the letters are sunk, not 
embossed ; the v is substituted for the vu, the a 
has a cross-bar at top, and in one the n and rf are 
combined like a monogram. Jeffry Hunt is new 
tome. Pipes of the seventeenth century are often 
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found in churchyards ; I picked up several when | 
the surface ground of that at Much Wenlock was | 


lowered. W. J. Bernuarp Sirsa. 


Temple. 


Brasses restored (Vol. x., pp. 104. 535.; Vol. xi., 
p- 37.). — For the information of Sos I beg to say 
that the “ metallic rubber” and prepared paper 
for monumental brasses are sold by H. S. Richard- 
son, Stockwell Street, Greenwich. I have em- 
ployed this method, but I doubt if Sos will find it 
answer so fully as he probably expects. Its com- 
position is not made known, but it appears to be 
simply bronze powder melted with bees’-wax. 
Rubbings made with it on black paper certainly 
produce very faithful representations of the 
original brasses, but they have the disadvantage of 
not bearing to be folded ; and the bright colour of 
the bronze soon fades. F. C. H. 


St. Pancras (Vol. xi., p. 37.).— The figure of 
this saint on the noble brass of Prior Nelond is 
described by Norris Deck as “treading on a 
human figure, probably intended for one of his 
Pagan persecutors.” ? should suppose it rather 
intended to symbolise his triumphs over the arch- 
enemy of mankind, in allusion to the etymology of 
the saint's name. 
of Taormina in Sicily, to have been ordained by 
St. Peter himself, and finally stoned to death. 
Hence he is often represented with a sword in one 
hand and a stone in the other. 


| coin, was equal to a thousand sestertii. 


He is said to have been Bishop | 


F.C. H. 


Artificial Ice (Vol. xi., p.39.).— Your corre- | 


spondent I. P. O. inquires “ What was the sub- 
stance exhibited under the name of artificial ice 
for skating on at the Egyptian Hall and Baker 
Street Bazaar, many years ago?” I believe it 
was merely a strong solution of Epsom or Glauber 


salts, which was frequently replaced, as it was soon | 


cut up by the skaters. F. C. H. 


Campbell's Imitations (Vol. vi., p. 506.).—The 
line — 
“ And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
has been compared with similar thoughts in Leib- 
nitz and Chapman. It has also a prototype in 
Shakspeare, though the resemblance is not so 
close as to amount to plagiarism in Campbell. 
In Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Se. 3., Nestor 
says : 
“ And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.” 
Srrxites. 
Turning the Tables (Vol. iii., p. 276.). — This is 
derived from the game of backgammon, formerly 
called “The Tables,” where the tables are said to 
be turned, when the fortune of the game changes 
from one player to the other. Unepa. 





Sestertium (Vol. xi., p. 27.). — The following ex- 
tract from Zumpt, § 84., is perhaps the best reply 
that can be given to Mr. Mippieton’s Query: 


“ The neuter sestertium, which denoted a sum and not a 
In reckoning by 
asses, as the Romans carried their numbers only to centena 
millia and formed higher numbers by adverbs (§ 29.), the 
words centena millia came to be left out, and only the 
numeral adverbs, decies, vicies, &c. used, with which 
centena millia is to be supplied. Thus decies aeris was 
decies centena millia assium aeris. In reckoning by ses- 
terces, the neuter noun sestertium was joined in the case 
required by the construction with the numeral adverb. 
Thus decies sestertium (-i-o-um-o) was decies centena millia 
sestertiorum (gen. pl. of sestertius), a million of sestertii. The 
adverb often stood alone; e. g. decies, vicies, There were 
therefore three forms, carefully to be distinguished from 
each other: the sestertius, joined with the cardinal num- 
bers, denoting a single nummus sestertius ; the sestertium, 
joined in the plural with ordinals, denoting so many 
thousands of the nummi sestertii; and sestertium, joined in 
the singular only with numeral adverbs, denoting so 
many hundred sestertia, or hundred thousand sestertii. 
See Vall. Pat. 2. 10. sex millibus (sc. sestertiis masc.). 
Suet. Aug. 101. Vicena sestertia. Nep. Att. 14. 2. Sestertio 
vicies . . . sestertio centies. These three combinations 
were distinguished in writing; HS. X. was decem sestertii ; 
HS. X. decem sestertia ; HS. X. decies sestertium. But the 
distinction was not always observed, if our present MSS. 
of the classics are correct. Vid. Ascon. Ped. Cic. Ver. 1., 
extr.” 

Subject to the correction of Cicero's text, or to 
his mystification, the following are the respective 


values of — 


HS. D. millia* = 5 hundred sestertia = £4035 
HS. MM. = 2 thousand sestertii = 16 
Hs. M. = 1 ” ” = 8 


These English values are from Ainsworth. The 
Penny Cyc., art. Sestertius, values the sestertium 
at 8l. 17s. 1d. See Anthon’s Sullust. Catal. 
xxx. Conf. Say, Pol. Ec. b. i. c. 31. § 7. as to the 
comparative value of Roman and modern money. 
On the text of Act. ii. 3. 32., see Valpy’s ed. vi. 
p- 532. T. J. Bucxton, 


Lichfield. 


Cummin (Vol. xi. p. 11.), or rather Cumin 
(Cuminum cyminum, Linn.), was probably placed 
in coffins with the dead body (as many other plants 
and herbs) on account of its antiseptic, aromatic 
properties. That it was extensively used for some 
purposes in ancient times may be inferred from 
the mention of it in holy writ (both Old and New 
Testaments), in the old Medical Classics both 
Greek and Roman, and in the writings of Horace, 
Persius, and others; but it was most in use ap- 
parently by the Arabian physicians: much is said 
of it by Rhazes, Serapion, Avicenna, and Aver- 
rhoes; but whether there is anything to connect 
the plant with any necrological purposes, I have 
not been yet able to ascertain. The inquiry would 
be well worth pursuing. Wittiam Papin. 


* Here the word millia is used instead of sestertia. 
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Tallies (Vol. x., p. 485.; Vol. xi. p. 18.).— 
Tallies are universally used in the hop-gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Canterbury, between the 
overseer of the garden and the hop-pickers, to 
mark the number of baskets filled. E. F. 


Hangman's Wages (Vol. xi., p. 13.).—I know 
not how hangmen are remunerated now for their 
disgusting work ; but six or seven and twenty 

ears ago there were always two persons employed 
in London to perform all executions, hangings, 
whippings, pillories, &c., and each of them had a 
salary of 50/. a year. I can assure you that when 
a vacancy occurred, there were many candidates 
E. F 


. 


for the office. 


Charm for a Wart (Vol. xi., p. 7.). — Twenty- 
five years ago there resided at the little village of 
Ferry Hincksey, near Oxford, in a cottage adjoin- 
ing the church, an old woman who had a great 
reputation for charming warts. Being at that 
time a lad, and much troubled with these ex- 
crescences, one of which was as large as a four- 

nny piece, I was recommended to pay the old 
ady a visit. With fear and trembling I entered 
her little hut, and after being interrogated as to 
the number of warts upon my person, a small stick 
was produced, upon which certain notches were 
cut, a cross having been first slightly imprinted on 
the larger wart; the old lady then retired into 
her garden to bury the stick, and I was dismissed. 
From that day my troublesome and unsightly 
adherents began to crumble away, and I have never 
been troubled since. Silence as to the transaction 
is strictly enjoined, nor must any remuneration be 
offered until the warts have quite disappeared, 
Z. Z. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Camden Society has just issued another valuable 
contribution to our materials for the History of England. 
It is entitled Grants from the Crown during the Reign of 
Edward the Fifth, from the Original Docket Book, MS. 
Harl. 433., with an historical Introduction, by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. The manuscript, of which the documents 
here printed form a part, has long been known as a record 
of great value, and as such has been quoted by several of 
our most painstaking historical writers. Of the import- 
ance which Humphrey Wanley attached to it, no better 
proof can be given than the fact, that his account of its 
contents occupies no less than sixty pages of the folio 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. Short as was the reign 
and Dr. Lingard, the leading events of it are still involved 
in an obscurity, to the removal of which this volume will 
of Edward V., and despite the labours of Sharon Turner 
greatly contribute: and few, we think, will rise from its 
perusal without a feeling that it is one, the publication of 
which reflects credit alike on the Camden Society, and 
the accomplished antiquary by whom it has been so 
carefully edited.. 

We have before had occasion to make favourable 
mention of the Journal of the Architectural, Archeological, 





and Historic Society for the County, City, and Neighbour- 
hood of Chester; and the Third Part (January to De- 
cember, 1852), which has just been issued, deserves the 
same treatment. Like its predecessors, it is properly con- 
fined to subjects of local interest, and is profusely, rather 
than elegantly, illustrated. 

The mention of this local Society recalls our attention to 
a small contribution to local biography, the publication 
of which calls for a few lines of record in our columns. 
We allude to a series of Profiles of Warrington Worthies, 
collected and arranged by James Kendrich, M.D. 
Among these Warrington Worthies it may be remem- 
bered are the Aikins, Barbaulds, Dr. Priestley, &c. 

We learn that the library of the late learned and re- 
spected President of Magdalen College, Oxford, Dr Routh, 
is to be transferred from Oxford, where books abound, to 
Durham. By a deed of gift, made two years ago, it is 
conveyed to the Warden, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Durham. The library-is said to contain 
nearly 20,000 volumes. 

The world-renowned collection of the late Mr. Bernal 

is to be sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson at his late 
residence, in Eaton Square, early in March. The Cata- 
logue, which is illustrated with woodcuts of the most 
valuable and interesting articles, has just been issued; 
and when the assemblage of matchless objects, which the 
liberality and good taste of the late proprietor had enabled 
him to bring together, are dispersed abroad, the Catalogue 
will find its place on the shelf of every lover of early art, 
not only as a memorial of the collector, but as a guide to 
his own studies in the same department. We advise our 
readers not to lose the opportunity of seeing, before it is 
broken up, a collection which has, we believe, scarcely its 
equal in Europe; and our friends who are collectors, to 
remember that such another sale cannot occur again for 
years. 
” While on the subject of Sales, we may direct attention 
to the very curious— indeed Messrs. Southgate & Barrett 
are perhaps justified in calling it unique—collection of 
prints and cuttings, entitled “ Notes and Illustrations,” 
treating on every subject interesting to the antiquary, 
the historian, and the topographer, and comprised in one 
hundred and thirty quarto volumes, which they are 
about to sell by auction. Those only who have endea- 
voured to make collections upon any particular subject, 
can form an estimate of the value of materials such as 
these. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Suaxspranse. By Johnson and Stevens. 15 Vols. Svo. 1793. The 
Fifth Volume. 


*a® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. Betz, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Wanted of Percy Society's Publications, 
Satrricat Sonos axp Poems on Costume. Edited by Fairholt. 
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roker. 
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Black. 
Wanted by Robert Stewart, Bookseller, Paisley. 





Senast. Banrapas, sev Bannanrvs, ComMewranioncm tN coNCORDIAM 
ST HIsTORIAM EVANGELICUM. The whole or any odd Volumes. 


Wanted by Rev. William Fraser, Alton, near Cheadle, Staffordshire. 
Currriaw Rewempnancen. No. 56, for April 1847, and No. 67, for 
Jan. 1850. 
Wanted by J. G. Talbot, Esq., 10. Great George Street, Westminster. 
Sin Taos. Caatonzn's De Rerun. Anctoaum, with his De wi0sraicx 


Q@vORUNDUM excomits MisceLLawea. 


Wanted by G. R, Corner, Esq.,3. Paragon, New Kent Road. 
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Disowe’s Trroonarmtcat Avtigurrizs. 4to. Va. xt. 
Greens Ana: News rnom tar Deap. to. 

Lepscomn’s Buck nomamenrae. om Parte o ___ 
Scorrisa Pasaous. 8vo. Three 


Wanted by C. S., 12. Gloucester Green, Oxford. 


sto. 
Parts 


Tus Potrrtcat Cowresr. Letters between Junius and Sir W. Draper. 
London, Newberry. 1 
Larreas or Jcntvs. 
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Josrcs Discovers. 1789. 
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Hrerony or trax Mowasreny at Treamovrn. By Wm. 8. Gibson, Eeq. 
Vol. II 
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Exvrina; a Tragedy. 1763. 
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DAMS’S LATIN DELECTUS 
Second Edition, revised and correeted. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS IN 
GREEK, with Prolegomena, Notes, and Re- 
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